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Hoon ED Mapau, 
I T' is ſo long ſince I received your laſt kind let- 
E | ter, that I am almoſt aſhamed of writing to you; 
Y but as the longer I ſtay before I begin, will only 
1 make my neglect appear ſtill worſe, I think I had 
better ſet about it directly, and truſt to your 
= good-nature to forgive my filence ; which I dare ſay 
| you will do, when you hear the cauſe of it. Pray, 
Ma'am, do you remember a poor weman who uſed 
| to work in the garden, and pull up the weeds, 
| and gather the ſtrawberries laſt ſummer? Her 
name is Mary Grey; and her huſband was a 
| ploughman, and worked very hard, and 1s a very 
good man, though extremely poor. About a 
twelvemonth ago ſhe lay-in of two boys; but 
as ſhe could not afford to keep any maids, ſhe 
was obliged to nurſe, waſh, and work, and do 
every thing for them herſelf: ſo ſhe had not 
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time to do much beſides ; only now and then af- 
ter they were gone to ſleep, ſhe worked a lit- 
tle in our garden; and my mamma uſed to pay 

her, but I don't khow exactly how much. Her 
. childrens names are Jobn and James, and for all 
ſhe had ſo much to do, and ſo little time to 
attend to them, you cannot think how nice they 
always looked, and were as neat, and tidy as 
could be, and ſo was the poor woman too. She 
uſed often to come to know if there were any 
jobs ſhe could do; and my mamma was always 
glad to employ her whenever ſhe could, becauſe 
ſhe was ſo honeſt, civil, and induſtrious, About 
three months ago ſhe mended the carpet which 
lays in our working and reading room, and we 
heard no more of her till a fortnight ago, when 
one day my mamma and I took a walk to 
enquire after her. At the door we found her 
two little boys, as dirty as pigs, laying upon 
the ground, playing with the ſtones ; and a little 
girl not ſo big as my ſiſter ſetting by them to 
watch them. My mamma aſked if Mrs. Grey was 
at home? Yes, ſaid the girl, ſhe is in doors. 
So we went in: and the room which uſed to look 
ſo nice and clean, was Covered with dirt, and 
looked quite wntidy. Poor Mrs. Grey was ſetting 


upon the ſide of her bed, as dirty as her chil- 


dren, with one of her hands bound up. As ſoon 
as my mamma ſpcke to her, and aſked her how 
| ſhe 
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dme did? ſhe burſt out a crying, and could not 


make any anſwer for ſome time; at laſt ſhe ſaid, 
X O! Madam, I am quite aſhamed you ſhould 


come to ſee me in this naſty condition, but 12. 


7 deed it is not my fault; I have not been able 
to do a ftitch of work for theſe three months, 
and myſelf and children are all in rags and dirt, 
and my houſe in the manner you fee it; I am 
3 ſure it is not fit for you to come into, Ma'am. 


My mamma then ſet down, and deſired ſhe would 


tell her what was the matter, and how ſhe had 
hurt her hand. My poor hand, ſaid ſhe, is bad in- 
= deed, and I am afraid it will never be well. She 
then cried again. And I could not help crying 
too, and I felt / fck and wncomfortable, that I 
wiſhed I had not gone to ſee her. My mamma 
then told her to try and compoſe herſelf, and 


gave her her ſmelling bottle, and fetched her ſome 


water in a cup to drink; and after that, ſhe ſeemed 
better, and began to talk, and ſaid: © O! Ma- 
dam, I am wery miſerable indeed! I am almoſt 
ſtarved to death and my poor babes are ſo too! 
but I will tell you how it has happened. If 


you remember, Ma'am, about three months ago 


== you was fo kind as to let me have your carpet 


to mend, and doing that, I ſome how, or other, 
jobbed the great needle I did it with under my 
thumb nail, and very painful it was, but ſtill it 
was not ſo bad but I could finiſh my work; and 

© when 


30 
*© when 1 brought it home, you gave me half al 
crown: more I am ſure than the work was worth, 
but you are always very kind. I did not chuſe 3 
to mention having hurt my thumb to you, for I 
thought it would look as if I expected you ſhould 
pay me more, and ſo I took no notice of it; L 
and when I came home, I went to waſhing, and 3 | 


the next day I ſcowered my room, and I believe . 


I got ſome ſand into it; for when I had done, 


it was fo bad I did not know how to bear it, 


and it ſwelled all the way to my ſhoulder, and M 
I could not get a wink of fleep all night. So | 
the next day my dear huſband ſaid I ſhould go 
to the ſurgeon's with it, and he walked with me 
to Mr. Slaſh's, who told me to poultice it, and 
the morning after he was obliged to lay it open 
all acroſs my hand. This was a ſad thing upon 
me, for as it was my right hand, I could nei- 
ther work, or waſh, or even nurſe my little boys 
as I ſhould do: but my huſband was very kind 
to me, and as it was harveſt time, he got pretty 
good wages, and I paid a neighbour for waſhing 
our clothes, and gave a girl three-pence a day 
to come and help me to take care of my boys. 
But my hand kept growing worſe and worſe, 
and I could get no reſt night or day; till at 
laſt the pain of it, and want of ſleep made me 
quite ill, and fo weak, that I could not poſlibly 
walk to Mr. Slaſb's without help; ſo I uſed to 

| | cc ſtay 
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Uf a &F ay *till my huſband came from work at night, 
i ind then by his helping me along, made ſhift 
u 


%o crawl there, and back again. And laſt 


bs. 
vM 
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Fhurſday month, in our return, as we were 


ula 9 tting upon the blue ſtile to reſt, and my i 
W's Pand had juſt taken off the handkerchief he had 
ind Pound his neck to make a ſling for my arm, be- 
eve | 


. auſe hanging down hurt it; a preſs-gang came 
„. and forced him to go along with them. 
1 or that moment I forgot my arm was ſore, 
5 and throwing it about my huſband's neck, vowed 


50 Ihe ſhould not leave me. I remember he kif- 
>? Med me, and ſaid, No, Mary! I will die ſooner 
ne 


than I will leave you. But, Ma'am, what could 
he do againſt half a dozen great ſtrong men 
oho were reſolved to have him? How they got 
him away, I know not: one of them with a 
fa great ſtick gave me a blow acroſs my ſore 
” hand, as it held him round the neck, and the 
i pain of it made me faint away, and when TI 
4 came to myſelf I found he was zot there.” When 
> ME Mrs, Grey came to this part of her ftory, ſhe 
f | cried again ſadly ; and ſo did my mamma; and 
ſo did I; nor can L help it even zow whilſt I am writ- 
ing. I wiſh my letter was finiſhed ; but I have not 
yet told you half what ſhe ſaid, and I muſt not 
leave of in the middle, ſo I will go on with 
| her ſad tale. To deſcribe, my good Madam, 
how I felt at that moment, when opening my 
eyes 
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% eyes, I found myſelf alone upon the ground us 4 5 
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impalſible. I thought my heart would have broke, = 


I tried to call out for my James; but alas! poor 1 
James was too far off to hear. (Bleſſings attend F 
him wherever he is!) I ſet for ſome time, hop- TT 
ing, that as I was already fo ill, death would 
quickly come and put an end to my life and 2 
miſery together. But when the thought of my 
poor boys come into my mind, inſtead of dying, bt. 
I wiſhed to be well enough to work for them 0 
and feed them, if it was only for their father's 7 
fake. Unable as I had before been to walk without . 


aſſiſtance, I now was obliged to drag my trem- 
bling limbs alone, without the kind helping 
hand of my huſband, How I got along I know 
not; but God was very kind, and ſuffered no- 
thing more to hurt me, ?till I reached my little 
home, the ſight of which, together with hearing 
the cries of both my children, (for the girl to 
whoſe care I left them, was gone, and they were 
ſcreaming alone) I thought would have made me 
mad. I endeavoured to lift them off the ground, 
but I had not ſtrength for it, and the thought 
of their loſt father made me almoſt deſperate. I 
then went to my neighbour's to ſeek for help, 
but nobody was in the way, and I was too much 
ſpent to go any farther to aſk it; I therefore 
returned home, and ſhutting my door, threw my- 
ſelf upon the floor between them; they ſoon 

_ « crawled 


A F crawled to me, and being tired with crying, both 
fell aſleep, and in that ſtate we continued all 
1 ight. As ſoon as it was day light, I got off 


7 o my neighbour, She, poor woman, readily came 


| BW to my other complaints, laying upon the 


2 to ſet up. She likewiſe gave my boys ſome 
breakfaſt, and very kindly ſent her little girl to 


1 Weir living. But ſhe has been very good, and 
reſſed my hand every day, and found out ſome- 
Pody to buy my gown, and every thing I could 
part with, and my poor huſband's Sunday cloaths, 
* nd his watch, (for he had a ſilver one his grand- 


What and cloak, and in ſhort every thing but what 
o this miſerable Rate; and my poor children 


F onths ago, for want of food and nurſing. I am 

Afraid, Ma'am, I have tired you with my long 
4 Account; but I hope your goodneſs will excuſe 
; t, and my heart feels lighter for telling all its 
Porrows; for indeed ſometimes I think it a/ break. 
« But 


4 he ground, and with great difficulty again crept 
to my afliftance, and helped me into bed; for 
3 floor had given me a moſt violent cold and rheu- 


3 atiſm in all my bones, ſo that I was quite un- 


I elp me; but ſhe could not ſtay with me herſelf, 
s ſhe has a large family, and works hard for 
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EY, other gave him) and his buckles, and my own 
8 ou now ſee. And thus, Madam, am I reduced 


ess able to ſtand now, than they could three 
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*© But God has ſupported me moſt wonderfully, for 1 
J could not have believed it le for me to go 2 
through ſo much pain of body, and trouble of 
mind, without ſinking under it; but he is wery 3 
kind,” She then cried again, and my mamma 5 
tried to comfort her, and told her, as ſhe had hi- 
therto been ſupported, ſhe need not fear, but 
that God would continue to take care of her. 
She then gave her ſome money, and told her ſhe A 
would ſend ſomebody to nurſe her ana the boys, ; 5 
and promiſed to call again in the afternoon. And j | 
ſo ſhe did; but I did not like to go with her, 3 | 
neither have I been ſince the firſt time (becauſe I 
it made me ſo unhappy) though my mamma has F 
been every day. But the 1 J have not been [ 
able to write to you, Ma'am, ſooner, is becauſe | 
1 have been making ſome cloaths for poor little F | 
John and Fames. My mamma has bought chem 
three new gowns a piece, and one of them I cat : 
out quite by myſelf, and ſhe ſays it is very 
tidily done, and we have made them ſome thifis | 
and petticoats. And my mamma every day dreſſes . 
Mary Grey's hand, which is much better ſince ſue 1 
has had the care of it, and ſhe hopes it will 
ſoon be well enough to uſe, But now having told 
you why I] did not write to you before, I muſt leave 3 
off, for my hand aches ſo, that I can ſcarcely hold my 


pen 4 5 


7 32 
7 pen, or ſhape my letters, therefore at preſent muſt 
* 4 beg leave to add no more, than that 


177 Jam, dear Madam, 
ma ; 1 

1. Your very dutiful Niece 
Jut | 


HARRIOT SEAMORE. 


LE Tr ER WN. 
Mrs. BARTLATE to Miſs SrauokkE. 


HAD indeed began to wonder at the long 


Found her fo very punctual a correſpondent, I was 
| almoſt alarmed leſt ſhe was prevented by illneſs : 
and greatly was I rejoiced by the receipt of her 


cut N laſt long letter to find nothing of that ſort had 
very been the cauſe of it. Though a letter from. you, 
düfte 1 my love, always affords me a very ſincere pleaſure, 


eſſesf | 


P tie 


Y yetewould I on no account wiſh ſo to reſtrain you, 
as to have you think it zece/ary to write to me, 


vil 2 Neither when it is rendered inconvenient through 
told ES or diſagreeable upon account of calling 
leave Pou from more pleaſing employments. A heart 
ö Wo thoroughly good-natured as I am well con- 
pen 3 your's to be, will always take delight in 


onferring happineſs on every one around it; and 


B once 


filence of my dear Harriot; and having hitherto | 
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64 
once aſſured that your letters beſtow no ſmall de- 
gree of pleaſure upon me, I am ſure you will 
omit no convenient opportunity of ſending them. 
Having ſaid thus much to remove every degree 3 
of unneceſſary reftraint from your mind, I haſten = 
to the ſubject of your letter, which, I promiſe | 
you, greatly affected me; and when I came to 
that part where you deſcribe (or rather indeed | A 
could bt deſcribe) Mary Grey's feelings, upon find- Þ 
ing herſelf alone without her huſband, I could no 
more refrain from tears, than you could when 
you viſited her, The thought of the agony of 
mind ſhe muſt at that moment endure, is fſufi- 
cient to ſoften the hearts of the moſt obdurate : Az 
and none but thoſe who are loſt to every ſenſe of 1 
humanity, can reflect upon the ſufferings of their 5 
fellow creatures without partaking of their ſor- 
rows. And yet (degrading as the dreadful truth 
is to human nature) too many are there to be 7 
found in the world, who, ſo far from com- © 
miſerating diſtreſs, take a brutal pleaſure in cre-| » 
ating and augmenting it. Such characters we can- | 
not too much abhor; and whilſt we, as by tos 
bound, pray for their forgiveneſs, we cannot at 
the ſame time but execrate their vices, You have 
ſo well related the melancholy account of poorly 
Mary's diſtreſſes, that I could almoſt fancy I my: * 
ſelf was eye-witneſs to her ſorrows; and hong] 5 
I know not where the ue file or her cottage ar be 
ſituatechß 


5 1 

ſituated, yet my imagination immediately formed 
dem; and I thought I beheld the very ſpot 
Þ where her huſband ſtood, when he took the hand- 
1 kerchief from his neck to ſupport her arm. And 
when ſhe recovered from her fainting fit, with 
not leſs exactneſs could I think I ſaw her looking 
round for her beloved Fames, and after finding it 
=X was in vain to call or wait for him, tottering 


of mĩſery muſt preſent itſelf in her two helpleſs 
children, to whom ſhe was unable to give aſſiſtance 
herſelf, nor could ſhe procure any from others. 
| * What, my love, muſt her thoughts at that mo- 
: ment have been (well might ſhe ſuppoſe that her 


of ¶ Leart would break,) when ſhe reflected, that ſhe 


had then no huſband, they no father to provide 
for them. In ſhort, my dear, the account you 
Wn: me, is a moſt melancholy one; nor do I at 
all wonder that you ſhould feel i and uncemfort- 
m- Þ able whilſt you heard it; for could you have re- 


in- BY ſuch a tale of woe, you muſt, I think, have been 


B nion of that heart which could careleſsly liſten to 
wonder not at your feelings, I muſt confeſs I 


een to ſee her; and that you have not ſince ac- 
B 2 companied 


: home to her dwelling. Where, what a freſh ſcene 


Þ tained your natural vivacity, and ſet un moved at 


Nintirely diveſted of every ſoft feeling of compaſ- 
on: nor could I ever entertain a tolerable opi- 


Wo diſaſterous a narrative. But, my love, though 


as a little ſurpriſed to find you avi you had not 
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companied your mamma in her daily viſits. Now, | 
though I don't in the leaſt doubt this proceeds | 
mtirely from your tenderneſs; yet, I would with 3 
you to reflect, my dear, upon the conſequences . 
it may lead to: for will not a deſire of maintain- | J. 


ing our own peace of mind, induce us to avoid 
every object of miſery, leſt the ſight of the melan- 
choly ſufferer ſhould diſturb our ſerenity, and caſt i 
a gloom acroſs our hearts? And by thus turn- . 
ing our eye from the afflicted, ſhall we not in a 
great meaſure forget to contribute to their relief? 
The conſequence is unavoidable that we muſt. For 
how ſhall we relieve thoſe afflictions with which 
we are unacquainted ? And how ſhall we be made Y 
acquainted with them, unleſs we will give ourſelves A 
the trouble to /ze and hear them? We are all too 2 
apt to regard with indifference thoſe ſufferings in s 
others, which we ourſelves have never experienced : 1 P 
hence the cauſe why the diſtreſſes of the poor are . 
ſo little regarded by the generality of the rich. Bred 7 
up in affluence themſelves, with every want ſup- 1 
plied, even before they are ſenſible of it; they 3 
have no idea of the inumerable diſtreſſes attending 3 | 
a ftate of penury. Never hungry themſelves, they 
can form no notion of the gnawing pains of * 
want, Warm and defended from the inclemency 3 h 
of the weather, they can ill fancy the pinching 
agony of ſevere cold, or the fainting heat of the > 
ſcorching ſun, Nor will the mere felling them 
ſuch 


* 


7 


| ſuch miſeries do indeed exiſt, have the ſame weight, 


or make half the impreſſion upon their hearts, as 


W if they had themſelves felt, or even only beheld 
them. For thoſe hearts muſt be deplorably hard 
1 indeed, who can bear to fee their fellow creatures 


W ſuffering afflictions in their power to relieve, and i 
5 not ſtretch out the hand of charity towards them. 
A And I doubt not but many of thoſe people, who 
E | now ſcarce ever think of the calamities of others, 
F would ardently try to mitigate them, if once they 
A would but prevail upon themſelves to be made 
B thoroughly acquainted with, inſtead of concealing 
F- themſelves from them. Never, therefore, my dear 
2 girl, let this falſe tenderneſs make you unwilling ' 
2 to viſit thoſe diſmal abodes of ſuffering, where 
be ſorrow dwells in all its horrors, left it ſhould too 
much depreſs your ſpirits, or make you feel un- 
BY commrrable; for be aflured, however you may 
1 flatter yourfelf to the | contrary, ſuch behavi- 
our proceeds not ſo much from real compaſſion to 
4 the diſtreſſed, as from /e/f-lowe. and indulgence 
to your own ea/e. Your mamma, from her great 
tenderneſs of diſpoſition, muſt, I am ſure, have 
J 4 felt equal pain with yourſelf at poor Mrs. Grey's 


afflictions. Yet how much 29b/cr, how much more 
true compaſſion has ſhe ſhewn by daily viſiting 
her, dreſſing her arm, and ſeeing her taken care 
of; than if for fear of herſelf feeling uncomforta- 


ie from ſuch a diſmal ſight, ſhe had refuſed to 


D 3 go 
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go to her, and only ſent her a little money. 
And believe me, my Harriot, however it may 
diſtreſs us for the time, nothing affords ſo much | 
ſatisfaction in the retroſpect, as the thought of 
having beſtowed comfort upon thoſe who were 


ready to periſh, How amply muſt the pains and 


expence your mamma has been at be recompenced, 


by ſeeing a worthy woman by her care and cha- 
rity reſtored to health and to her family : that family b | 
too, by her kindneſs ſaved perhaps from ruin; | 
for had ſhe not relieved them, they muſt either 
have been ſtarved by cold and hunger, or elſe 2 
caſt into a work-houſe; whereas the little care beſtow- A 
ed to cultivate either the bodies or minds of thoſe | | 


unfortunate children whom they prote& ; makes it | 


but too frequently become a nurſery of vice, and 3 
the path to ruin. After every precaution, the - 
human heart is too much inclined to evil, and it 
requires conſtant aſſiduity on our own parts, not 
to fall into thoſe numerous ſnares, which on all 60 
ſides ſolicite us to ſin. We cannot therefore be bh 
ſurpriſed at the crimes we daily ſee committed by 1 
thoſe, whoſe minds have never been enlightened by 7 
education; and who from their parents have re- 
ceived no other inſtruction than their own bad 


1 


example, which to them likewiſe came recom- 


mended by the ſame authority. It therefore al- 3 
ways to me appears as a ſure ſign of narrowne/s 


of mind, to condemn with the ſame ſeverity, every 


deviation | 


6 20 


4 deviation from what is honorable and right in the 
poor and uninformed, as in thoſe, whoſe happy 


education renders them indeed inexcſable and 
though it may be neceſſary for the maintainance 


of good order in the ſtate, that the /ame puniſh- 


ment ſhould be inflited on every tranſgreſſor of 
the laws of his country; yet, we may aſſure our- 
ſelves, that with that Almighty Being whoſe judg- 


ment can be no ways influenced by the appearance 
of things, but ſeeth every circumſtance as it really 


75, it will be far otherwiſe. He will not expect 
to reap much where he has ſown but ſparingly, 
but 70 whomfeever much has been given, from 
them will much be required.” A text of ſcripture 

this, my love, which ought to be deeply engraved | 


on every heart, that has been happy enough to 


receive inſtruction, Nor ſhould they ever forget 
the ſubſequent part of it, which is even {ill more 
explicit, That ſervant which knew his Lord's 
will, and prepared not himſelf, neither did accord- 
ng to his will, ſhall be beaten with many ftripes. 
But he that knew not, and did commit things wor-. 
thy of ſtripes, ſhall be beaten with few ſtripes"? 
The juſtice of which proceeding mult ſtrike every 
perſon who will give themſelves a moment's time 
for reflection: for hard indeed would be the lot 
of poverty, if in this world it was burdened with 
every inconvenience, unlightened by any inſtruc- 


tion, and at laſt expected to render the /ame ac- 


count 


1 


count as thoſe who have been bleſſed with every 
means of knowledge and improvement. That you, 
my dear girl, may make a proper uſe of thoſe 
advantages you daily receive from the conſtant 
care and council of the tendereſt of parents, and 
by your progreſs in goodneſs and learning at 
once ſhew your gratitude to the Almighty, and 
your love to them, is, I aſſure you, the ceaſeleſs 
prayer of, 


Your affectionate Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE. 


I ET T FR Win. 
Mils SEAMORE to Mrs. BARTLATE. 


Honored Ma DAM, 
1 AM glad my laſt letter made you cry! It 
ſounds very odd to ſay ſo too, but J mean 
that I am glad I wrote the account well enough 
to make you underſtand all about poor Mrs. Grey. 
I ſhewed my letter after I. had finiſhed it to my 
mamma, and ſhe ſaid I had written it very ex- 
act, and ſhe did not believe that ſhe could have 
repeated Mary Grey's words ſo well herſelf. I was 
glad ſhe liked it, for you cannot think how much 
pleaſure it gives me to be praiſed by my friends, 
eſpecially 


„ 


Teen by my papa and mamma, and my grand- 
mamma and you. Pray, Ma'am, do you know, 
That next Monday I am to go to my grand- 
mamma to ſtay for ſome time? I don't exactly 
Wh now how long, but I fancy for about a fort- 
1 night. I like the thoughts of going very well, 
A but I ſhould ſtill berrer, if it was not for leav- 
2 ing my friends at home. NO TR all you 
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4 ſome how or other it is contrived for us to do 
ö 4 ſo, and then I think I ſhould be the happieſt 
| 1 N in the world, and not have one ſingle thing 
beſides to wiſh for. My mamma has again 
been ſo kind as to promiſe to write to me whilft 
II am abſent, and I hope you will too, Ma'am, 


TH 


3 
3 


2 I ſhall like vaſtly to have two correſpondents 
at the fame time. I have always forgot to tell 


RX you that my ſiſter has got into joining-hand, 


1 and intends writing to you ſoon; and if Mr. 
1 ; Quill will give her leave, ſhe ſays, ſhe will write 
to me whilſt I am out. I hope ſhe will! I was 
3: extremely glad to find by your laſt letter, that 


= you was not diſpleaſed at my long filence; but 
3 indeed, my dear Ma'am, you need not have ſaid fo 
much, for fear I ſhould write to you oftener than you 
like; for I aſſure you, when I cannot enjoy your 
company and converſation, there is no employment 
gives 


near finiſhed all I have to ſay: but as ſhe wants 


6229 J 
gives me ſo much pleaſure, and I ſhall always 
take every opportunity of writing to you that I 3 
poſſibly can; but you know that I have not much # 
time for it, for my writing with Mr. Quill, and 
my drawing, muſic, dancing, reading, and work- 1 
ing, do take up ſo long, that the day is almoſt 1 
gone before I have done: and then my mamma 
ſays, ſhe inſiſts upon my playing and uſing ſome ex- y 
erciſe, ſo that altogether I have not much time 1 
for my dear aunt, not half ſo much as I could 
wiſh. I hear my mamma now enquiring after me 
to go with her to take a walk, and I have not 


me, I muſt go, ſo I think I had better fend what v 


I 


I have written, and I will begin another letter as | 
ſoon as I can, *till when I remain, g 
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Dear Madam, 


Tour dutiful Niece, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE. 1 : 


(as } 


LETTER XXIX: 


Miſs SzamorReE to Mrs. BarTLATE. 


Honored Mapan, un 

HEN I left off writing to you yeſter- 
a day, I went with my mamma to ſee poor 
14 Ars. Grey. I have been two or three times ſince 
Il received your letter, for to be ſure what you 
bz ſay about going to ſee people in diſtreſs is very 
bn true; but yet it does make me ſo Very uncom- 
fortable you cannot think. I could eat no vic- 
1 tuals all the reſt of the day, nor think of any thing 
© beſides her troubles, and I waked twenty times 
Win the night to think about her, and whilſt I ſlept, 
dreamed about her huſband and her fore hand all 
W the time; and as being ſo unhappy myſelf, can 
do her no good, I don't ſee why ſome body elſe 
$ who don't mind it ſo much ſhould not go inſtead, 
4 and then they might tell me all her diſtreſſes, and 
1 1 would fend her as much help as I poſſibly could, 
and then it would not ſignify to her, you know, 
WW whether 1 went myſelf or not. But 1 don't diſ- 
like going to ſee her now, becauſe ſhe is purely 
well, and her hand is ſo much better as to be able 
to uſe it a little, and ſhe can ſweep her room 
aud dreſs her children herſelf, and they look fo 
| clean 


(„0 ; 
clean and neat again in the cloaths my mamma 
has given them, that they appear quite comfort- L 
able to what they did before; and ſhe ſays, ſhe 4 
ſhould now be quite happy if ſhe had but her 3 
huſband with her; but the thoughts of not know- 
ing where he 1s, or what hardſhips he may be | 4 
ſuffering, makes her very uneaſy, and keeps her 1 
mind in conſtant trouble. I am ſure I don't wonder 
ſhe ſhould be ſo, for if any of my dear friends Wi 
were to be ſo taken away from me, I don't know . 
what I ſhould do, I ſhould not be able to bear it. FJ 
My mamma, and ſiſter, and I, are going this af- 4 
ternoon to drink tea at Mrs. South's, ſhe 1s lately Y 


common ; ſhe is a widow, and has three daughters 4 
about our age ; but Jam not acquainted with them 3 
yet: when I am, I will tell you what fort of girl; * 
they are. My papa intends to ſtay at home and 5 
play with Tem; they talk of being very buſy, 2 | 
making boxes of ſome thin pieces of deal they have 5 
got. I am ſure Tom will be well pleaſed with the 
employment, for he likes hammering dearly ; 1 
think he is but an ill judge of ſounds, for he told 1 
me yeſterday after I had been playing on the harp— 3 
ſichord, that he did not like the muſic I made 
half ſo well as what he made himſelf with a ſtick Wi 
upon the watering pot, General Dodſevorth came i, a 
the other day whilſt he was ſo employed, and when 3 
he enquired what he wes doing? Tom anſwered, : 
«6-1: am 


( 25 ) 
I am drumming, Sir, to make your ſoldiers 
come together.” The General was much pleaſed 


© with his reply, and promiſed to bring him a 
on ran the next time he comes; and he ſays he 
v 


Wiſhes he could perſuade my papa to let him be 
8a ſoldier; but neither my papa or mamma like 
1 Pe ſhould ; which I am very glad of, for I do 

Inot like he ſhould go away to fight. I don't 
, Wiike battles and war, I think they are very wicked. 


1 


| 3 Well! as ſure as ever I begin to write to you, 
it. 1 am always interrupted, and now Mr. Shade is 
af. : come, and not left me time to deliver you all 
ely the love and duties my papa, mamma, ſiſter, and 
the 3 brother ſend you, and to aſſure you how much 
ers 

en * 

il Wh Your dutiful Niece, 

and 

i'r, HARRIOT SEAMORE. 
ave | | 
"eli 7 . 
; 1 


LETTER XXX. 
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Mrs. BaRTLATE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


F all ſtates in life (next to having an ac- 
cuſing conſcience) that of having time hang 
eavy upon one's hands, and not knowing in what 
anner to ſpend the day, muſt be the moſt dread- 
C fully 


hen 


re}, 


4m 


1 ( 26 ) 
fully tireſome. Indeed, unleſs incapacitated by F 
illneſs, or ſome ſuch neceſſary cauſe, I do not 4 
| ſee how any one can waſte any large portion of 
time, without affording ſufficient ground for the ; 
admonitions of conſcience; for doubtleſs, of all 
poſſeſſions, that of time is the moſt valuable fince 
it is the only ſpace in whieh we can poſlibly ſe. | 
cure to ourſelves the bleſſings of eternity: and | 
if we once ſuffer it to paſs by unimproved, it 
will never more return to afford us a ſecond op-| 
portunity of employing it to better advantage 
I once knew a perſon poſſefled of every blefling 
almoſt this world can beſtow, yet from a molt 
unjuſtifiable indolence of diſpoſition, rendered in- 
capable of enjoying any. It is no leſs certain that 
ſome degree of exertion is neceſſary to give plea- 
ſure to repoſe, than that hunger is requiſite to 
beſtow on food its true reliſh; for as a full ſto- 
mach muſt naturally loath the moſt luxurious 
dainties, ſo a perſon totally unoccupied, muſt by 
the ſame law of nature, grow weary of that reſt, 
which, by being uninterrupted, cauſes only un- B 
ealineſs inſtead of delight. From this cauſe Mrs | 
Ales, (for ſuch was her name) though ſurround- 
ed with every comfort, was always dif 
and uncomfortable, her circumſtances were ſuch | 
rendered working either for herſelf or family un- F 
neceſſary. She was not fond of reading, had nol ] 
taſte for muſic, or drawing, and was ill duale 3 1 
to 


( 27 ) 
to bear a conſpicuous part in rational converſation, 
er children were all put to ſchool; and, except- 
ing that he was fond of hunting, her huſband was 
. juſt ſuch another inactive being as herſelf; for ſur- 
E rounded with every convenience (without their own 
exertion) themſelves, they forgot the numerous ne- 
ceſſaries of their poorer brethren, which waited to 
be ſupplied by their aſſiſtance. But to look out 
for, and relieve objects of diſtreſs was an em- 


P. ployment they never once thought of; hence the 

ge. idea, that becauſe in avant of nothing, they had 

ing nothing to do, ſo filled their minds, that they | 
ok Z$ paſſed their whole time in one continual ſtate of 

1-8/7: ination, tired with the daily repetition of 

” the ſame dull ſcene, and «ueary of themſelves and 

ea- 


life from want of ſome other employment beſides 
2 eating, ſleeping, and gaping. From any danger 
of falling into this moſt deteſtable ſtate, I am 
WD heartily glad to hear you are delivered by that 
conſtant round of zſeful, as well as entertaining 
el bk employments in which you are daily engaged. 
Long, my dear girl, may this continue to be the 
aaſe; and though I may frequently be a ſufferer 
from your being obliged to curtail your enter- 


Iimquiſh my own eratifications, than that you 
1 mould in any inſtance fail of at all times doing 


10 0 hat which is moſt beneficial for yourſelf, as well 
fied as moſt advantageous to ſociety. I rejoice to hear 
to | 


C8 you 


5 taining epiſtles to me, ſtill far rather had I re- 


( 28 ) 
yon are going to pay your grand-mamma a vi- 
ſit, as J am ſure it will afford her much pleaſure. 


What a happy girl muſt you be, my Harriot, to 3 5 
have it in your power by your behaviour ſo much 3 
to encreaſe the happineſs of all your friends; and 1 
what an encouragement it is for you to perſe- 
vere in the ſame good courſe you have already 
begun. Indeed that heart, I think, muſt be far 
gone in wickedneſs, which can endure the thought 
of giving pain to thoſe friends whoſe conſtant en- 
deavour is to render that bleſſed. And yet alas! 
this is but too frequently the caſe with inconſiderate 
children, who far from trying to improve by the 
good advice given them by their parents, are 
fooliſh enough to be angry and diſpleaſed at it; 
and inſtead of eſteeming themſelves highly oblig- | 
ed by ſuch anxious ſolicitude for their welfare, | 
conſider it only as a troubleſome reſtraint to their 
inclinations, and therefore take every opportunity | 
they poſſibly can of counteracting and rendering 
uſeleſs all their admonitions and care. But like 1 
every other kind of ſin, this is certain of be- 
coming in time its own puniſhment : for when | 
arrived to years of diſcretion, and they themſelves] 
have judgment ſufficient to diſtinguiſh right from 
wrong ; they then /everely feel and regret the ab-| E 
ſtinate folly of their childhood, and wiſh, when it | 
is too late, that they had been wiſe in time, and 2 
liſtened with better attention to the prudent ad- 2 

| vice nl: 


( 29 ) 
vice of thoſe friends they before laughed at and 
diſregarded : for as it is ſo extremely difficult, 
as to be almoſt 7-poyible to break through long 
habits, they will hourly experience the effects of 
their former neglect, in the perpetual commiſſion 
of ſome one or more abſurd cuſtom, which. in 
their youth they would take no pains to conquer, 
as likewiſe the want of many little accompliſhments 
they then neglected to acquire: whilſt, added to 
all the reſt, they will have that ſtill ſeverer ag- 
gravation to their misfortunes, to reflect, that by 
their own folly, they have not only loſt many ad- 
vantages they might have enjoyed, but alſo by 
We. their peeviſhneſs given much uneaſineſs to their 
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Ng parents, to whom they owed every ſatisfaction it 
1g- YL was in their power to beſtow, and to whoſe kind 
we, neſs they are indebted for every advantage they 
er poſſeſs. But I need not ſtretch my letter, by 
uy 3 dwelling ſo long on this ſubject when writing to 
955 my beloved Harri? ; who is already ſo fully ſen- 
* ible of thoſe weighty obligations ſhe lays under 
Ce 


to her kind and indulgent parents, for all their 


is with the utmoſt pleaſure I have frequently ob- 
ſerved that implicit obedience you pay to all their 
commands, nor ever commit thoſe things when ab- 
ſent from them, which you would bluſh to per- 
WT form in their preſence; wiſely conſidering, that as 
dhey love you dearly, they would never contradict 
C 3 any 


care and attention towards her, Yes, my love, it 


( 30 ) 
any of your own inclinations, was it not for your 
greater advantage. Thus, if at any time they re- 


prove you for ſtanding upon one foot, leaning upon 


your elbows, lolling your back againſt your chair, 


or any fooliſh trick you may be guilty of, in- 3 


ſtead of looking angry, and feeling diſpleaſed with | 
their advice, you immediately do as defired, and | 


in your heart acknowledge their watchful kind- I 
neſs, ſenſible that it was for your ſake they trou- a 
bled themſelves to reprove you. In this manner WD. 
had Mrs. Crumpton when a girl been wiſe enough - 
to have acted, in all probability ſhe would have been 2 


ſpared thoſe mortifying circumſtances ſhe daily ex- 


periences upon account of her ſhape and ſize. 


Highly angenerous it is, I will acknowledge, in any 
one, to deride another for mere perſonal defor- 
mity ; but ungenerous as it is, the world in ge- 
neral are too much influenced by outward ap- 
pearance, and the thoughtleſs and inconſiderate part 
of mankind, are mighty apt to approve or cenſure 
according as the fight is either. pleaſed or dif- 
guſted. Hence Mrs. Crumpton ſeldom ſtirs abroad, 


but from the gay and uninformed, ſhe hears the 


uncharitable titter, or the illiberal jet upon her 
deformed appearance. I was amazed one time to 
hear the numberleſs affronts ſhe met with during 
the courſe of a ſhort walk I once took with her, 
One perſon aſking her why ſhe did not carry 
her head in the middle of her body? and why ſhe 

looked 
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„ 
looked after one ſhoulder ſo much more than the 
other? Another adviſing her to carry her hump 


to market, and try how much ſhe could ſell 


it for. A third enquired if her fins were ſo ma- 
Z ny as to break her back? And a fourth, whether 
BY ſhe lived in a nut-ſhell? In ſhort, we ſcarcely 
B paſſed a ſingle boy, or perſon of the lower rank, 
but they had ſomething or other (witty as they 
thought it) to ſay to her about her per/or ; whilſt 


even from thoſe, by whoſe appearance one might 


2 juſtly expect more generoſity, we frequently heard 
che rude whiſper, or beheld the contemptuous ſneer, 


Poor Mrs. Crumpton bore it all with a compo- 


W ſure that ſerved but to encreaſe compaſſion ; and 
upon hearing one of the paſſengers ſay, That 
woman had a fool of a mother, that forgot to 
3 malte Mia hold up her head,“ ſhe fighed, and 
1 ſaid to me, Indeed that man is miſtaken, for my 
mother had a fool of a daughter, who would not 
mind what was ſaid to her. Had I done that, I 
verily believe I ſhould never have been crooked ; 
but when I was a girl, I was filly enough to 
think myſelf as wiſe as my parents and friends; 
and if ever they told me to hold up my head, or 
ſtand upright, I always felt affronted, and though 
I was obliged to alter my poſition while they 
were with me, yet as ſoon as I was alone 
I always returned to my former manner of ſet- 
ting, or fanding, and even perverſely increaſed 
| FF my 


( 32) 


* my fault, for the ſake of ſhewing that I thought 


myſelf above improving from their troub/e/ome ad- 


vice. In this manner I fooliſhly and wrickedly be- . 


haved, 'till it was out of my power to reform, 
and my ſhape was fo terribly ſpoiled as to be 
paſt recovery. When therefore I find thoſe mor- 


tifications which I conſtantly meet with, I can- 2 
not help thinking they are the juſt reward of : 
my diſobedience to my parents, to whom my be- 
haviour muſt, I am ſure, have given the greateſt | 
uneaſineſs; and often do I reflect with the ſevereſt 
remorſe upon that period of my life, when blefſed Me 
with the kindeſt of friends, I diſregarded their £1 


advice, and by my conduct gave pain to thoſe 
I was bound by every tie to pleaſe and obey.” 
In this manner did Mrs. Crumpton juſtly refle& 
upon her paſt conduct: and ſo douhtleſs muſt all 


thoſe, who by their folly expoſe themſelves to 


3 


troubles and inconveniences they might have a- 


voided, had they been wiſe enough to follow the % 


council of their more prudent and experienced 
friends. But I fear you will queſtion y prudence, 
by thus tiring you with ſo enormous a letter : but 
when I write to my dear Harriet, I never know 
when to conclude, though it 1s to alfure her 
how ſincerely 


Jam, 


Her affectionate Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE. 
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Mrs. BarTLaTE to Miis SBAMokE. 


I DON'T know how it is, Harriot, but if ever 


- on ſo faſt, that I fear I ſhall quite tire you with 
3 the length of my epiſtles; every time I intend 
ED to correct this error, but your letters ſo inſen- 
BY fibly lead me on from one ſubje& to another, 
- that I find I have filled a ſheet, before I have 
5 ſpoken to one half of what required my notice. 
5 My laſt, I confeſs was ftrefched beyond all bounds, 
4 and therefore I omitted to touch upon a part of 
our letter, which I thought required ſome reply, 
I mean that paſſage where you again ſo ardently 
& expreſs your deſire of having all your friends live 
"4 together with you, as the only means to render 
. you perfectly happy ; Which you think you never 
hall be, 'till by ſome method or other you are 
ſo united. I am. much of your opinion, my love, 
and don't think you will ever experience perfect 
@ happineſs, *till you enjoy it in the ſociety, not only 


for happineſs, my child, be aſſured, is a term a- 
dapted only to a ſtate of /irle/+ perfection, never 
to be experienced on this fide Heaven : for could 
we 


I take up my pen to write to you, it runs 


of your friends, but that alſo of ſaints and angels: 
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© 34 3 
we attain it upon earth, we ſhould be apt to for- 
get the deſign of our creation, and grow care- 
leſs and indifferent in the performance of our du- 


ties. Full of evils as this world at preſent is, 5 


and afflicted as is moſt of its inhabitants, ſhll we 
are all too much inclined to ſet our hearts and 
affections upon its vanities, and diſregard that Set- 
ter ſtate, which God has promiſed to all thoſe who 
keep his commandments. For very wiſe and mer- 
ciful reaſons, therefore, it is, that the Almighty 


has abſolutely forbidden Aeliciſy ever to be expe- 
rienced upon earth. But at the ſame time that 
he has ordained this life as a flate of trial to 


our virtues, and preparation for a better; he has 
graciouſly vouchfafed to grant us many bleſſings 
to comfort and delight us during our pilgrimage ; 
and for theſe we ſhould be moſt ſincerely thank- 
ful, although they cannot afford us that perfed 
happineſs we all wiſh to obtain: a wiſh, my dear, 
kindly implanted in our hearts by our great Crea- 
tor, by way of conſtant incentive to the per- 
formance. of our duties: for what can ſo power- 
fully perſuade us to the undertaking of any diff. 
cult work, as the knowledge that our labors will 
be amply recompenced ſoon as we ſhall have ac- 
compliſhed it? So the certainty, that in Heaven 
we ſhall find all that perfe& joy and felicity, 
which now we wiſh for, but cannot obtain, makes 
us perform our duties with alacrity, and ſup- 

port 
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port our troubles with patience, knowing that 
this world, and the things that belong to it, 
hall ſhortly have an end, but the joys that are 
in Heaven are eternal. And this conſideration no 
doubt it is, that enables poor Mary Grey to ſup- 
port her troubles, and would, I truſt, comfort 
= you likewiſe, was you to be reduced to her fitu- 
4 ation. Nobody, Harriot, knows what they can 
do 'till put to the trial: 'tis therefore an im- 
3 proper manner of talking, to ſay, was you to 
& £4 meet with ſuch an affliction, or loſe any of your 


God to call you to ſo ſevere a trial of your 
| patience, how would you help yourſelf? or who 
could ſuffer your afflictions for you ? Bear it therefore 
| you nuit; and as murmuring and repining would 
not in the ſmalleſt degree abate your diſtreſſes, 
how much wiſer, as well as more like a chriſ- 


tian, would it be, patiently to ſubmit to what 


r. ed from your ſorrows. Never, therefore, my love, 


r. permit yourſelf to talk, or even hint in fo wrong 


H. a manner; for depend upon it, God will not lay 
in more upon you than he will give you firength 


c- 00 bear, provided you reſign to him with patience, - 


on and ruſt in his mercy with confidence, Mrs, 
7 Grey, you know, told you, ſhe never ſuppoſed 
7 ſhe could have ſuſtained ſuch ſufferings; but 
i that God had been very kind, and ſupported her 

b | 27; 


= friends, you could nct bear it, For was it to pleaſe 


God appointed, and wait his time to be deliver. 
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in a wonderful manner, far beyond what ſhe could 
have expected. And fo at all times we may aſ- WM 
ſure ourſelves, that 1f we are but careful to per- * a 
form our own duties, God will not be backward WMt* 
in the fulfilling of his promiſes, but will at all ) 
times ſtrengthen us in proportion to our trials, : b 
Convinced of this truth, you, I am ſure, my {MP 
dear, will no longer preſume to ſay you cannot 8 . 
bear any thing he ſhall appoint; but by hourly YL 
endeavouring to do that which is righteous in his 3 
ſight, will inſure him at all times to be your 4 
friend, and a certain help in time of trouble. — = 
I am glad to hear that the houſe upon the com- 
com is taken by a lady who has ſome little girls, FS: 
I hope you will find them agreeable, and ſuch | 
as your mamma will approve of for your com- I 
panions, for I think your neighbourhood ſeems 
a little deficient in play-fellows ; though if I re- 1 
collect, you have two or three, and I am ſorry to 7 
ſav, that good children, in every reſpect fit for = 
you to be intimate with, are very ſcarce. I would 
not however have you miſunderſtand me, or ſup-M 
poſe that I think my neces are the only good 
girls in the world; for though I acknowledge 
them to be wery very good, ſtill no doubt num- Wl 
bers may be found who are as perfect. All 
mean is, that the generality of children, (though 
they may have as good hearts, yet) from want 
of proper car? in their education are frequent) 
guilty 


E 
: guilty of little ugly illiberal tricks, and accuſtom 
Y themſelves to many words and expreſſions which 


© uſed, and ſuch as I ſhould be ſorry to hear from 


2 hence ariſes the difficulty of finding proper com- 
5 panions for you. I rejoice as much as you can, 
chat your papa and mamma differ in opinion 
5 from General Do4fworth, and propoſe ſome other 
: plan of life than the army for your brother, for 
I confeſs my ſelfiſhneſs to be fo great, that I 
5 ſhould grieve to have him leave me, though in 
defence of his country, unleſs that country was 
Win abſolute dangef of being loſt without 57 aſſiſ- 
Wtance, and then indeed, I would willingly ſacri- 
I fice my own feelings for the ſake of the public 
5 Scod. How far war in general may be juſtifia- 
T ple, I cannot pretend to determine. Certain it is, 


E Pes is an ineſtimable Sleſing; conſequently, who- 


for ever unneceſſarily diſturbs that, muſt be guilty of a 


Wnotorious ſin. But that upon ſome occaſions it may 


ald 

ap- Wacom: neceſſary in order to maintain public hap- 
Fo. ſpines, J will not take upon me to deny: 
age For though it is the duty of each individual, 
_ | 0 overlook, and not to revenge the injuries done 
11 to Himſelf; ſtill, I do not apprehend that a nation 


, s required to remain inactive, and permit its 
Ezemies to come either to deſtroy or enſlave it. 
Bn ſuch caſe, in detence of our religion, our lives, 
D our 


are eaſily learned, though very improper to be 


| : your lips, or ſee practiced by you; and from 


„ 
our right, and our friends, I think the ſword may 
lawfully be drawn; though wars and baztles I WW c 
no more love than you do, or than your little « 
friend Dick Stanhope, who laſt week ſent the 
incloſed copy of verſes to Henry Clayton, on his | 
perſiſting in his reſolution to go into the army, 
and laughing at Dich for his pacific diſpoſition. 
The poetical merit of them, I confeſs, is but lit- 
tle; their beauty conſiſts in the good-humoured 
pleaſantry which runs throughout the compoſi- 


tion, ſo highly characteriſtic of their little merry 
Author, 


PHY, intruth, ny dear Henry, cen ſay what you will, 
J own that to fight, [we nor courage, nor ſkill ; 
Vaſtly pretty it ſeems in your high ſounding wer/e, 
The fame of your heroes with praiſe to rehearſe ; 
And you may rejoice with prodigious delight, 
To think of their vitries, their conqueſts, and might, 
But after all, Henry, the truth to declare, 
1 hawe not a wiſh in ſuch glories to hure. 
Much comfort it ab, when poor Wolf tumbled down, 
That they pluck'd a few laurels 20 flick on his crown ; 
And when Hector danc'd after Achilles's car, 
I: was joy ful zo think he once conguer'd in war, 
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You imagine it glorious a knock to proweke, 
But 1 find no enjoyment in feeling the ſtrote. 
When ] hear of ſuch quarts, and ſuch gallens of Blood, 
That run on tbe g1 vund, and pour out like @ flood, 
I diclat 
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Ff declare I could fet down for pity and weep, 
17 o think human creatures ſhould ſuffer like foeep ; 
Jo think all the pains that their mothers have taken, 
© Should meet the ſame end as a vile piece of bacon; 
17545 here arms and legs ſhould be toſs'd to the dogs, 
8 or heads from their bodies be ſever'd like hogs © 


Y os: a ſeull without mercy be cloven in tavo, 


| : A1 the j jaws all divided, ſtand horrid to VieWs 

d 7. | Only think what a terrible fight it muſt be, 

i- 5 Men, Lite oxen in ſhambles, extended to ſce; 

ry - The joints all diſperſed as they happen to fly, 

I mingled confuſion all bloodily lie. 

| : I declare, J no longer in fancy can bear, 

* N a ſcene of ſad carnage and horror to ſhare. 

Aid will you, my Henry, for glory and fame, 
For the ſake of a hero's ridiculous name, 

: Vill you join the reſt of the butchers that go 

z r ſpread deſolation, confufron, and woe ? 

| % that fturdy form which all eyes muſt admire, 
g7 hat tongue which ſo often does laughter inſpire, 

2 wa countenance ſmiling with pleaſure and j Joy 

| 2. fuck up as a mark for a gun to deſtray? 


I? / flay prithee do, and take care of thy lift, 


ws. 


Aid ſurely in war ftill the proverb will hold ; 

: oer F no one loved fighting een better than I, 
75 deuce, of a ſoldier the land would Jupphy : 
| | D 2 Fo 


ood, 


clart 


A:. leave thoſe who are as to join in the firifes 3 
For <« one fool makes many, awe oft have been told, 


And therefore all ſtrife and contentions would ceaſe, 


And the great ones be forced for to patch up a peace, | 
This is ſerving your country, its ſubjefs to ſave, þ 
And protecting it more than the ſwords of the brave. 5 | 
Tnftead of the baggage and camps we ſee now, 5 
Send the women to knit, and the men to the plough; S | 

And. ſay what you will, it much better would be, . 
For then ſtates would be quiet, and not diſagree : 5 | 
And by frequent experience I've found it the beſt, S 5 
In a ſtin undiſturbed for to let my bones reſt. = 
The entertainment which I doubt not the above 3 | 
lines will afford you and your ſiſter, muſt plead . 
my excuſe for delaying ſo long to ſubſcribe . 
| myſelf, 3 

Tour very aßectionate Aunt, 
MARTHA BARTLA TI 
1. E T TER TH. 

Miſs BETSsEVY SEAMORE to Miſs SEA MORE, 7 


DAR S15TER, : 
M R. Luill has been here, and he 1s no# 7 
gone, and he ſays I may write to you, x 

if I will take pains, and hold my pen right 


and my mamma has promiſed him that ſhe vill 
watch 


; 2 — 
watch me, and ſhe is now ſetting by me, and ſo I 

3 have began a letter to you; and John will put it into 
the poſt-houſe preſently, when he carries the horſes 

0 to be ſhod; for I hear they are going to have 

new ſhoes to day; I heard John tell my papa 

= ſo: And ſo then he will take my letter. My 

mamma ſays, you won't have it till the day after 
to-morrow ; I am very ſorry for that, becauſe I 

with you could have it directly, for then you 
might anſwer it you know, and I ſhould like to 
have it anfarcred ; pray don't be long before you 

do anſwer it, T had a great many things to tell 

you, but I have wrote ſo much before I come 

to tell them, that I am quite tired, and ſo 1 
muſt leave off, 


And I am, 


* 


D — ME +5 STE 
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Your dear Sifter, 
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ELIZAPETH SEAMORE. 
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Miſs Sgamont to Miſs BzTSEy SEAMORE, 


[ 
2 e 


— 
EO 


Dear $15 1ER, 


1 RECEIVED your letter this morning, and 
according to your defire, I have begun to au 
ſwer it as ſoon as poſſible; but 1 with 2 hid 
D 3 10 
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not written ſo much as to tire yourſelf before 
you told me what you intended to ſay ; becauſe 
J like to hear all the news of the family, and 
you told me none, except that the horſes were 
going to be ſhod, and that I cared the leaſt about 
of any thing. I had rather a great deal, that 
you had told me whether your cat had kittened by 
yet, and how many kittens ſhe has, and what 
colours they are. And whether Cato's foot is well 2 
enough to go without the bandage. Poor fellow! 
I fancy it will be a good while before he forgets z 
trying to jump over the wall. I am ſure I don't ; 
think I ſhall ever forget ſeeing him hang upon 
the ſpike; and I would not have ſuch another 3 
ſhocking fight for ever ſo much; it did make 5 
me %% ſick, as every thing does that looks ſhock- : 


ing and unhappy. I wonder what the meaning 


of it is, for it does not only make me /orry, . 
but feel juſt as if I had eaten ſomething that diſ. | 
agreed with me, and was really ill. I am ſure 
I ſhould not like to be a Surgeon, or a Doctor at 
all, for I ſhould never be comfortable or happy. 4 


Pray, in your next letter let me know if Miss 5 


Meſis have been to ſee you again yet; and whe- 
Mrs. South has yet returned my mamma's viſit; . 
and if ſhe brought all three of her children with 
her; and how Miſs Polly behaved: for if the ui 
always in the ſame humour as ſhe was when we 
were there, I cannot lay I ſhall often wiſh for 
her 


( 4s) 


her company. I intended to write my aunt an 


account of that afternoon, but I have not had 


time yet, and I don't now know when I ſhall have, 


bor my grand-mamma likes I ſhould be with her, 
and I muſt write to mamma: I did think of do- 


ing it to-day, but you ſeemed to be in fuch an 


3 hurry for an anſwer to your letter, that T thought 
II I muſt ſend one directly. Pray, can Tom ſay his 


pence-table yet, or does he ſtill continue to for- 


get that fiftypence is four-and-twopence, for I 


think that is the place he always ſtops at? Has 
General Dod/worth brought him a drum? or does 
he ſtill make uſe of the watering pot inſtead of 


one? All theſe are things that I much want to 
= know, ſo pray don't forget in your next letter 


to tell me; and if you ſo ſoon grow tired of 


4 writing, begin directly, and be two or three days 
about it; but be ſure and let me know before you 
W finiſh. I have now got to the bottom of my paper, 


and as I have not ſubje& enough to fill another 


. ſheet, I think it would be a pity to begin to 


waſte one, by only writing a few lines upon 1t; 


and fo I ſhall leave off with defiring you to give 


my duty to my papa and mamma, my love to 


Len, and aſſuring you, that 


I am, 
Your Very affetionate Sr/ter ” 


HARRIOT SEAMORE, 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


Miſs Szamors to Mrs. SEAMORRE. 


. 


HoNoRED Mapau, | 
AM a afraid you will think, whenever i} 
come out, that I forget my dear friends 1 
leave at home : but indeed that is not the rea- 
ſon of my being ſo long before I write, for 1 
am ſure I think of you almoſt all day; and if 
I am agreeably entertained, I wiſh you were all 4 
here to be ſo too; and if I am not quite ſo com- L 
fortable as I like, I wiſh you were here to make 
me ſo, for I do love you dearly indeed. But J 
was going to tell you why I did not write to 
you. ſooner, and the reaſon was this. You know 
you gave me ſome paper, pens, and ink, to bring 
with me; but I forgot to deſire Betty to put 
them into my box, and left them upon the ta- 
ble where I laid them down when firſt you gave 
them me; and I never once thought of it till 
the morning after I came, when I roſe very earlj 
on purpoſe to write to you, and let you knov 
I that we got here ſafe, But when I looked in 
| | my box 1 could not find my paper, and then re- 
collected how fooliſhly I had forgotten it. My grand. 
mamma did not get up long before breakfaſi 
(at leaſt I did not fee her before) and when ſit 
came 
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(35 2) 
came down, I told her of my diſtreſs, and aſk- 
ed her if ſhe could give me any paper, and pens, 
and ink? She promiſed me ſhe would, but as 


ſo that ſhe never once thought of my paper, 
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again, and diſturb her when ſhe had company; 
ſo that day went without my being able to write, 
and the next morning as I knew I could not, I 
lay in bed till I was called down to go to 
breakfaſt, and then as I was hurrying on my 
clothes as faſt as ever I could when I found it was 
ſo late, a pin which I did not ſee in my cap, 
clawed hold of the thumb of my right hand, and 
10 3 tore a great bit of fleſh out, and bled ſo much, 
vue could hardly ſtop it. I aſked my grand-mamma 
5 again for ſome paper and pens; but ſhe ſaid 
ſhe thought I had much better keep my thumb 
7 wrapped up till it was well, and then ſhe would 
give me ſome. But ſhe did not think it was well 
W till laſt Saturday, when ſhe gave me ſome paper, 
and ink, and three pens; but when I tried to 
3 write with them, I could not make them do at 
all. I did begin a letter to you, but it looked 
: ſo dreadfully bad, that I could not bear to go 
Jon, and ſend it you; for I am ſure you would 
have thought that I had taken no care with 
| my writing, I was ſo provoked I did not know 
| | what 
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ſoon as ever breakfaſt was over, a Mrs. Ageful 
came to ſee her, and ſtaid till I went to-bed, 


and I thought it would not be civil to aſk her 


as I could with my fruit-knife, I threw them : 
all into the fire, and the letter that I had begun 


| had, and indeed all ſhe had in the houſe, for ſhe - 
was quite out of pens, and if I did not like them, . 
the ſhould be glad of them again, as ſhe was 


her I had burnt them, for they were good for EF 


that I could not write to you, for I thought Ws 


and he talked a great deal to me, and aſked if : 
I could write and read; and he heard me fay the 1 


to him. And my grand-mamma told him ov: 


=; 2 0-9 
what to do, and after I had tried them all three 
over and over again, and fcraped them as well 


too. Soon after my grand-mamma came into my 


room to aſk me if I had almoſt done, and was . 
ready to take a walk with her? I told her, her | 


pens were ſo bad I could not write with them, | 
and had not got one word forwarder. She aid 
ſhe was ſorry for it, for they were the beſt the | 


going to write a letter to my aunt. I then told 


nothing. Burnt them have you! ſaid ſhe, (and - 
I thought ſhe did not look quite pleaſed,) if 
you did not lie them, you might have returned 3 
them, for I ſhould have been glad of them, for =; 
I want a pen ſadly. She did not ſay any mor: | 


about it, and I fele fo diſagreeable, that I did 


not know what to do with myſelf, and fo ſorry (i 
you would expect to hear from me. In the al 0 
ternoon Mr. Shepherd came to drink tea with. us, 
Catechiſm, and I read two chapters in the Bible 


diſtreb 


* 

iſtreſs for pens ; and ſaid ſhe muſt trouble him 
gain for ſome, (for I find he makes all her 
Wpens) ſo he promiſed to ſend her ſome, and on 
line morning he brought a whole heap, and a 
Wittle book for me, called The Principles of 
> WRcligion, made eaſy to young Perſons, in @ ſhort 
L ud familiar Catechiſm, by the the Biſhop of St. Da- 
4 ids. He ſtaid whilſt I read part of it, I 
like the book vaſtly, and I heard him tell my 
. mamma that it was the beſt Catechiſm for 
children he ever met with in all his life. You 


ell 


em, 
was my grand-mamma ſays, he is a very good man 
old too, and does a great deal of good in the patiſh, 


and takes much care of all poor people ; he has 


ons, and nineteen grand-children, ſome of whom 
are always with him, and they are all very good 
too: we are to go and ſee them ſome day. As 
oon as Mr. Shepherd was gone, I intended to 
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did rave written to you, but the poſt brought me a 
or; letter from my ſiſter, and ſhe ſeemed in ſuch 
vic a hurry for an anſwer, that I thought I had 


g Petter ſend her one directly, and when I had 


: ou, and fo you ſee that this. is the firſt oppor- 
; unity I have had, but now I have got ſome 
i ens that I can uſe (though I don't think they 

By . 0 good ones) I ſhall write to you again 
ſoon, 


annot think what an agreeable man he is, and 


got a wife, and ſhe 15 a good woman, and four 


niſned that, it was too late to begin one to 


6 


ſoon, which will give me another opportunity 
of telling you with what pleaſure 


I am, 
Your dutiful daughter, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE, 


1 = . * 4 * 


LETTER XXXV. 
Mrs. SxAMoRE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


1 AM glad to find that abſence does not 


make you forgetful of | thoſe friends, the N 
earneſt defire of whoſe lives is to make you 
happy; for believe me, Harriet, after ſeeing you 


good, the firſt prayer of my heart is, that you 
you may be as happy as the preſent ſcene of 
exiſtence can permit. That defire you expreſs of 
having us with you to partake of your entertain. 
ments pleaſes me much, as it ſhews a generoſity 
of temper which I am always glad to diſcovet 
in any one; but when I find it poſſefled by my 


children, it very ſincerely rejoices me indeed. | 


could not bear the thought of my girls be- 
ing ſuch ſelſiſßb mortals, as, provided they were 
pleaſed and comfortable themſelves, not to regard 

| the 
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ty the feelings of others. Yet though it is a kind 
| of temper every one muſt diſlike when beheld in 
I the perſon of another, too many are to be found 
5 guilty of it in almoſt every inſtance of their lives. 
. Hence ariſes much of that uneaſineſs which is 
; felt upon earth, and which might eaſily be pre- 
5 vented by the obſervation of that one benevolent 
: precept of our Divine Maſter of doing to others 


3 5 as we would they ſhould do unto us.” And from 
the negle& of this proceeds moſt, if not all of 


E thoſe diſagreements: an unhappineſs which the 
@ generality of mankind labour under, Did Miſs 
7 Crump but regulate her couduct by this rule, 
E ſhe would not ſo often cauſe the tears to flow 
from the eyes of a fond mother, by her un- 
kind and undutiful behaviour. Inſtead of ſnapping 
ou and ſpeaking fo croſ to her, becauſe ſhe has the 
you - misfortune of being deaf, ſhe would reflect, that 


you if ſhe was in thoſe unhappy circumſtances herſelf, - 


of ſne would then like her daughter (had ſhe one) 


was not at firſt happy enough to hear. And was 
ſhe as unable to help herſelf as her mother, no doubt 
but the would think it very unkind if her child 
was ſo little to aſſiſt her, and ſo frequently to tell 
her, that ſhe was very troubleſome. I declare I 
have often been ſcarce able to keep my tongue 
from reproving her, when I have heard and ſeen 
the way in which ſhe has behaved. I drank tea 

E | | there 


to ſpeak to her, and ſometimes repeat what ſhe 


1 
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there one day fince you left us, and ſhe ſhewed 


no greater attention than uſual; but in ſeveral 
inſtances diſcovered ſuch want, not only of afec- 


tion, but of mere chriftian charity, that quite 


aſtoniſhed me. Mrs. Crump was ſetting with her 


right hand next the fire, which ſcorched her face 


and increaſed the pain of her eye; with her left 
(the other you know being lame) in a very 
awkward poſture ſhe was holding her handkerchief 


by way of a ſcreen. I could not help afking if 


ſhe had not better move backwarder. I ſhould 


lige it, ſaid ſhe, but it is ſo much trouble. [ 


then offered to help her, and her daughter came 


and moved her chair. About two hours after- 
wards, when the fire was burnt very low, as if 


begging a mighty Favor, ſhe ſaid “ Polly! the 
fire is not now ſo ſcorching as it was, and [ 
feel a fad wind from the door to my ſhoulder, [ 
ſhould be obliged to you if you would aſſiſt me 
to move again.” Very well ! replied Polly, and fat 
ſtill. I did not offer to help her for a few mi- 
nutes, for the ſake of ſeeing what ſhe intended 
to do; but ſhe did not attempt to ſtir, till her 
mother again ſaid, My dear, vill you be 6 


kind as to come, for I am affraid I ſhall take 


cold?“ Upon her ſaying this, Polly threw down 
her work, and then ſpoke loud enough for he 
mother to hear, Law! you are in ſuch a hur- 


ry! I juſt now you wanted to go back, and nov 


you 
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to know your own mind.” She then puſhed her chair 
; for her. Poor Mrs. Crump thanked her, and I 
WW {aw the tears fall upon her lame hand as it lay 


in her lap. She had dropped her handkerchief, 
: and did not dare to aſk for it. I obſerved ſhe 
ft | 


ry * bowed as ſhe received it, but her heart was too 


if anſwered her. I felt ſo much for her afflictions, 
11d | that I could ſcarcely recover myſelf the reſt of 
5 the evening. And what muſt her daughter's 
me Bi heart be compoſed of, not only to bear to /ee, 
er. but her/ef to cauſe her ſuch bitter ſorrow ? Had 
5 2 her mother in her infant years as unkindly have 
the 


neglected her, nor better attended to all Her little 
: wants and pleaſures, ſhe would never have had 
it in her power to repay her with ſuch ingrati- 
0 tude; for ſhe muſt long ſince have periſhed for 


| fore it is, to return ſuch evil for the good ſhe 
has fo long received; and how different from do- 
ing as ſhe would like to be done by. I found 
your paper and pens after you was gone, and 
could not help in my own mind a little con- 


my dear, I told you of them two or three times; 


procuring others will teach you greater precau- 
| E 2 tion 


vou want to come forward, I wiſh you would learn - 


Wanted it, and taking it up, gave it her. She 


full to ſpeak, nor could I at that moment have 


want of care. How unkind! how wicked there- 


demning your careleſsneſs : for if you remember, 


but I hope the difficulty you have found in 


61 . 

tion for the future. Nothing, Harriot, inſtrucm M 

; us ſo well as experience, and feeling the incon- 

veniences which proceed from our own folly, : 

will more effectually cure us of committing the 7 

ſame again, than a hundred wiſe lectures upon Wi 

the ſubject would have done. And on this con- 

ſideration I ſhall ſpare my admonitions relating YE 

to your laying in bed ſo long, becauſe you had - 

no paper; as if writing had been the only method I 

in which you could have employed and improved your 1 

time: but as the pin was fo obliging as to cor- þ2 

rect you for your needleſs hurry, I hope it will 5 

be ſome time before you ſo endanger your poor 3 

thumb and fingers again. I am glad likewiſe to 

find upon another occaſion, that your own con- 23 

ſcience has ſpared me any diſagreeable reflections; $ 

but ſince you did feel very uncomfortable (no 3 

doubt from the ſenſe of having acted very im- 3 

i properly in being ſo proveked with the three pens) 

i I ſhall ſay no more upon the ſubje&, as I doubt + 

il not your own reflections will be ſuch, as ſuff- J 

\ ciently to convince you of the great folly of ſuf- 

. j fering ſuch trivial accidents, to diſcompoſe the ſe- 3 

hy renity of your mind. I hope you remember to E- 
| mY proper acknowledgments to Mr. Shepherd 
[14 or the kind notice he has taken of you. | 


1 believe him to be a very good man indeed: and 
j I aſſure you, I look upon great part of my pre- 
1 ſent happineſs to be owing to the good inftrup 
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Wtions and advice I received from him in my 

Louth. He was always ſo obliging as to take 

much notice of your aunt. and myſelf, and very 

F kindly troubled himſelf to tell us of any errors 

he ſaw in our conduct, and convinced us how 

5 much our intereſt it was to be good and behave as 

I we ſhould do. Of his kindneſs I ſhall ever retain 

had che moſt grateful remembrance; and am happy in 
the thought, that you have now an opportunity 

1 of partaking of his inſtructive converſation. I 

5 beg you will preſent my beſt compliments to him 

and Mrs. Shepherd, and aſſure them I eſteem my- 

ſelf much obliged by the attention they pay to 

en. Your papa joins with me in duty to your 

E grand-mamma, and love to yourſelf, and deſires 
me to a/ure you, that he is no leſs fond of you 
than is, - 
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Tour moſt affeAionate Mother, 
MARY SEAMORE. 
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Miſs Szavore to Mrs. SEeamoRe. 
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Honored Ma Au, 


\ ( JE have been to Mr. Shepherd's, and I 


gave your compliments to him; but TI 
E 3 could 


1 


could not ſay any thing about your being obliged by R 


the attention they fhewed to me; fo that part of 
your meſſage I did not deliver. I hope you will 
not be angry about it, for indeed I could mit 
get it out. I ſuppoſe, Ma'am, if you remember 
Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd when you was a girl, 


you alſo remember Mrs. Shelly, Mrs. Shepherd's b: 


mother, for my grand-mamma ſays, ſhe has liv- 
ed with them a great many years. You cannot 
think what an old woman ſhe is: I never ſay 


any body ſo old in all my life, and fhe is as 


deaf as Mrs. Crump, and quite blind, and not 


able to help Herſelf at all; but ſets in her chair 


from the time ſhe gets up, which 1s at eleven 


o'clock, till ſhe goes to-bed, which is a little be- 


fore nine, without doing any thing. She does 
not talk much, but what ſhe does ſay is always 
very good-humoured. My grand-mamma tells me 
ſhe 1s ninety-eight years old. But you cannot 
think how different Mrs. Shepherd, and the Mils 


Shepherds her great grand-children behave to her 


from Miſs Crump : for inſtead of ſpeaking crols 
if ſhe defires them to do any thing, they af# her 
1 they can do any thing for her? or if ſhe 
ſhould Je to have any thing? And Miſs Mary 
Shepherd (ſhe is not a little girl, but eighteen 
years old) fed her at tea-time, and afterwards 
went and ſet by her, to rub her hands becauſe 
they were cold, and ſeemed to take great care 
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of her indeed; and before we came away, ſhe 


gave her her ſupper. I thought about Miſs Crump. 
And if ſhe knew how much better it looked to 
behave like Miſs Shepherd, ſhe ſurely would never 
be ſo croſs to her mother again. I was quite 
diſappointed when I went to Mr. Shepherd's; for 
my grand-mamma told me ſome of their grand- 
children were there; and I expected to find ſome 
boys and girls young enough to play with me: 
inſtead of which, they were as big as women; all 
but one boy, and he was fourteen years old: he 
did not come in the room till after tea, and 
then brought a book, which he ſet and read all 


the time. Mr. Shepherd told him he thought it 


was not quite civil to read in company; but he 
ſaid, he hoped the company would excuſe him, 
for his father would come the next day, and expect 


| him to give an account of the book; and if he 


did not read it, he ſhould be able to give but a 


bad one. I read to my grand-mamma every day, 


and ſhe thinks I read very well, ſhe ſays. She 
has been ſo kind as to teach me to knit, and I 
have finiſhed a pair of garters. Betty (one of the 


| maid) ſays, ſhe thinks my grand-mamma need not 


have taught me that; as it is very „range, ugly 


5 work for a young lady; and ſhe ſays, if ſpe was 


me, ſhe would not do any more. I did- not tell 
my grand-mamma this, becauſe I thought after 
ſhe had taken the trouble to teach me, it would 
| | look 


1 
look ungrateful; but I ſhould be obliged to you, 
Ma'am, if you would ſend me word whether I 
had better do any more or not, for I don't ſee 
any harm it can do me; but if you don't think 
it proper work for me, I certainly will not con- 
tinue it. We are going this afternoon to a Mr. 
Friſe's, and as we dine at two o'clock, and I am 
not yet dreſſed, I muſt now conclude, though 
it is always with reluctance I leave writing to you, 
Pray give my duty to my papa, and tell Betſy, 
I am expecting a long letter from her, and 


| oY SY 
My deareſt Madam, 
Yeur very dutiful Daughter, 
HARRIOT SEAMORE, 


LETTER XXXVIL 


Wo Mrs. SeamoRE to Miſs Sramort. 
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| | ND what was the cauſe that my dear girl 
60 LI could not deliver my meſſage to Mr. and 
1 , Mrs. Shepherd? Was ſhe at that time ſeized with 
0 an impediment in her ſpeech? or what prevented 
i her from being able to ſay as ſhe was deſired? 
Wm Shall I tell you what it was, Harriot? A fark 
if 5 baſefulne/s, which never 1s Bf pena; of * 
1 


and 
41th 
ted 


fool 
an 
50d, 
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od, and differs almoſt as widely from real md: Ay, 
Jas light from darkneſs. As I have frequently 
: told you, I would upon no account with you to 
} be poſſeſſed of that pert aſſurance, as to join in 
every converſation, or always give your opinion 
upon every ſubject, whether it was required or 


ot: ſuch a degree of courage in any one, eſpe- 


cially in a girl of your age, is moſt exceedingly 
diſpleaſing, and diſcovers a diſpoſition very far 
+ from that a young woman ovght to poſſeſs. But 
at the ſame time, my love, that I thus exprefs 
5 my abhorrence of every degree of pertne/s, or a 
5 boldneſs of behaviour; I by no means would be 
= underſtood to condemn that proper degree of cou- 
# rage, which 1s perfectly conſiſtent with the higheſt 
F | modeſty ; and without which it is impoſſible to 
4 paſs through life with half that gracefulneſs, eaſe, 
or power of pleaſing, as when directed by it. 
A moſt firiking inſtance of this, my dear, you 
: may have obſerved in the conduct of Miſs Lylod, 


a young woman of real ſenſe, and improved un- 


: derſtanding; who yet from her ridiculous ſheepiſh- 
neſs, paſſes in the eye of the world as a perſon 
of no juagement, and deſtitute of education. A 
ſew of her moſt intimate friends are convinced 
of her good ſenſe, and value her for many ex- 


cellent qualities; her underſtanding they know to 
be good, and readily appeal to her judgment on 
every weighty occaſion, What a pity then it is, 

that 


ELLE 
that that judgment ſhould be ſo clouded by her out- 
abard behaviour, as to render it impoſſible for the 

world in general, or any of her common acquain- 
tance to diſcover ſhe has any. Like yourſelf, ſhe 
cannot make the common ſpeeches of civility 
which are neceſſary in the intercourſe of the 
world: not that ſhe is ignorant, or does not Aub 
what ought to be ſaid upon every occaſion; but 
ſhe has not courage for it; and ſhe cannot get 
thoſe words out, which ſhe is well convinced are 
moſt proper to be ſpoken, For this reaſon (be- 
cauſe inſtead of reſolutely exerting herſelf to con- 
quer her natural weakneſs, ſhe abſurdly gives 
way to, and indulges it,) ſhe ſets almoſt totally 
filent when in company, and returns every little 
civility that is paid her, with the moſt azviward 
confuſion. I once was preſent when a lady in 
company offered to convey her ſomewhere ſhe was 
going, provided ſhe would put up with the in- 
convenience of being five in the coach, She ac- 
9 cepted of the offer, but inſtead of making any 
| f kind of apology for troubling or crowding her, only 
b ſaid, ©* I thank you, Ma'am, I ſhan't uind that.” 
0 Now, though undoubtedly there was no real harn 
0 in her words, yet they did ſound ſo Blunt, 6 
| very unlike a young lady who had received an 
103 education, that I could not help being grievel 
| | the ſhould be ſo much her own enemy, and b 
little diſplay that /ez/e and underſtanding _ 
| whi 
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W which is bleſſed. When ſhe was gone, her con- 
aud was mentioned by two or three of the com- 
Y pany in no very advantageous terms. One ob- 
ſerved ſhe was the flapideſt young woman ſhe ever 
Law: a ſecond” ſaid, ſhe /ooked as if ſhe had ſenſe, 
but was too preud to ſpeak: and a third re- 
16 0 marked, ſhe. certainly had received no education, 


but For ever been in company before. As I was well 
oe © acquainted with her real character, I knew that 
what appeared ſo di/advantageous was occaſioned 
only by too great diffidence. I undertook to be 
her advocate, and pleaded every argument I could 
£ urge in excuſe for her behaviour. I ſaid, I was 
P acquainted with her, and knew her to 
Ide a girl of found ſenſe and great good-ſen/e, 
= that her behaviour proceeded entirely from 
too much baſbfulneſs and want of reſolution to 
Y exert herſelf. I was liſtened to with attention, 
J. d as it would have been rude to proceed with 
ng her after I profeſſed an intimacy with 
bs the company were ſilent; but I aſſure you, 
none of them appeared to give credit to what I 
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de and I felt moſt ſincerely ſorry ſhe 
1 mould by fo trifling a circumſtance, prejudice ſo 
1, b many againſt her. Let this, my dear girl, be a 
| an Wing to you, and teach you upon no account 
rieved 8 * give way to that timidity, which will make 


nd bu feel fo uncomfortable to yourſelf, and ap- 
wit ear fo awkward in the fight of others. But 1 
= muſt 
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muſt again warn you not to miſtake me, or ſup. 
poſe that I am recommending an wnmeaning tall- 
ativeneſs, or pert forwardneſs of behaviour, ſince 
ſuch a conduct is even far more diſguſting than 
the baſhful filence of Miſs Ly/od, I very well re. 
member Mrs. Shelly, ſhe was always a great fa- 
vorite of mine upon account of her good-nature 
and ſveetneſs of manners. In her preſent infirm 
ſuperannuated ſtate you can form no judgment of 
the kind of woman ſhe was, when poſſeſſed of all 
Her faculties, The laſt time I ſaw her, which 1s 
about five years ago, ſhe had all her ſenſes per- 
fect, except her eyes, which were too bad to 
permit her to do any thing, though ſhe could 
ſee well enough to move about the houſe, and 
diſtinguiſh any body that came into the room. I 
never ſhall forget the converſation we then had 
together, and as long as I live I hope ſhall endea- 
vour to follow her advice. Some of her great 
grand-children were in the room : one of the little 


ones about three years old aſked her, why ihe 


did not work, and not ſet fo idle all day? Ah! 
my dear, ſaid ſhe, I am idle indeed, but ! 
would not be ſo if I could ſee to do any thing; 
but my eyes are worn out: every thing wear 
out in time, and my eyes are wery old, Then 
turning to me ſhe ſaid: Old age, Mrs, Sc 
more, is no very deſirable ſtate, I aflure you; it I 
full of pains, and achs, and infirmities. I am, thank 
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| God, better than at my time of life I could have 
reaſon to expect; and yet if ſome years ago, I 
had felt as I do now, I ſhould have thought 
| myſelf very 2 indeed; for I have pains in my 
back, and my legs, and my arms, and my ſight 
is almoſt out, and my ears begin to grow deaf, 
and I am too weak to move about in ſhort, I 
am fit for nothing but to d%e; and if I was not 
5 ready for that, what would become of me? I 
often think of thoſe fooliſh people who put of 
preparing themſelves . for death whilſt they are 
E young, and think that they ſhall have time 
enough when they come to be old. Bleſs them! 
if they knew what a ſtate old age is, they would not 
think they could do much then. If I had not 
taken care in the days of my youth, to make God 
my friend, I wonder what I could do to make 
him ſo now, when I have hardly memory ſuffi- 
© cient to recollect the tranſactions of one week, 
much leſs of my whole life. If I had now got to 
| confeſs all the fins I have committed, and implore 
C forgiveneſs for them, I fear I ſhould do it but 
badly; and fall aſleep perhaps, before I had recol- 
lected a hundredth part of them; for I am very 
drowſy, and often fall afleep without intending 
lit. Beſides, ſuppoſing that I could confeſs all 
| the faults. of my life, and aſk forgiveneſs for them, 
is it to be ſuppoſed that God would accept of 
my prayers, now that I have it not in my power 


F to 
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to perform any of the duties of life, An old 
feeble perſon,. like me, can do nothing but be 
patient : and if when I was young, I had neg- 
lected what I then ought. to do, how would it 
be poſſible for me now to make amends for my 
paſt neglects ? If when I was a child, I had not 
behaved dutifully to my parents, how could. I 
now, that hey are dead and J am old, poſſibly undo 
that ſin, or make any recompence for it? Or if 
when I was a parent mylelt, I had not been 3 
good mother, and taken proper care of my chil. 
dren, it would be impoſſible for me to inſtruct, or 
be of any ſervice to them now. All that would 
now remain for me would be wretchedneſs and 
ſorrow. Whereas at preſent, though I have many 
bodily infirmities, yet I have the ſatisfaction to 
think, that I always endeavoured to perform 
my duty through every ſtage of my life, and have 
now nothing to do, but to wait with patzence for 
my death, Whenever God ſhall think fit to call 
me, I ſhall- be ready to go; but till that time, 
whilſt I have my ſenſes, I will by my cheerful- 
neſs and patience, ſhew my family that I am not 
tired of life, ſo long as they by their dutiful care 
try to make it as comfortable as they can, And 
if you Mrs. ' Seamore would wiſh to be as com- 
poſed as I am, if ever you ſhould live to be old, 
remember always to do your duty in every ſtate 
of life to which it ſhall 1 God to call you; 
and 


45 
and teach your children to do theirs, that they 
may be as happy likewiſe, ——In this manner did 


ſhe talk for a confiderable time, but though to 

mne it was one of the moſt delightful converſa- 

tions I ever heard, poſſibly you may think I have 

already dwelt too long upon it: I will therefore 

Inſtantly releaſe you, after once more aſſuring 
you of the unalterable affection of 


Your fond Mother, 


MARY SEAMORE. 


LETTER Mn 


Mrs. SramoRE to Miſs SxAMoRE. 


1 —— 
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RAN my laſt letter to ſuch a length, that 
1 had not room left to ſpeak to that part 
of your's which required an anſwer, relating to 
your knitting. I was much pleaſed with that 


degree of conſideration. you ſhewed in not ſpeax- 


ing to your grand-mamma about it, ſince you 

thought it would have had the appearance of in- 
| gratitude, If fo it appeared in your judgment, 
you was much in the right to avoid every thing 
that you thought would in the leaſt look like 
| that ugly diſpoſition, and I commend you highly 
| 1 for 


("9 

for your precaution, though I confeſs myſelf, I 
do not ſee if you had told her what Berry ſaid, 
and begged the favor of her opinion about it, 
that it would have ſhewn any ſigns of ingrati- 
tude, and ſhe would have been pleaſed with your 
placing that confidence in her, I yeſterday re- 
ceived a letter from her, wherein ſhe is ſo kind 
as to ſay many obliging things of you, and ex- 
preſſes very warmly the pleaſure ſhe enjoys in 
your company. She ſays you behave to her with 
all proper reſpet, and at the ſame with ſuch 
hvely freedom, as makes her flatter herſelf you 
do not diſlike your viſit to her. You cannot 
imagine, my Harriot, the delight ſuch good ac- 
counts of your conduct gives me, and convinces 
me, that I have not erred in my judgment, by 
forming a high opinion of your merit. I would 
not tell every girl what fine things were ſaid of 
her; but I am ſure you have ſenſe enough only 
to make a proper uſe of the commendation of your 
friends, and to be inſpired by it to a perſever- 
| ance in all thoſe duties and accompliſhments which 
you, know will afford them ſatisfaction. But 
whilſt thinking on ſo pleaſing a ſubject as the 
goodneſs of my dear child, I ſeem to have left 
that of the knitting ſtill unanſwered ; and if I don't 
take care, ſhall ſeal this letter, as I did my laſt, 
without replying to your queſtion, Whilſt ! 

| - think 
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think of it therefore, let me beg you to go on 


with your new acquirement, and make all the pro- 
ficiency you can during your viſit to your grand- 


mamma. How it could enter into any body's | 


head to think ſo uſeful a thing as 4nitting be- 
low the dignity of a young lady, I cannot ima- 
gine. Betty muſt certainly have formed very 
wrong notions of young ladies, to ſuppoſe any 
uſeful employment, which does not prejudice either 
their morals or their manners, is below their dig- 
nity, at proper ſeaſons for them to learn. For 
ſuppoling they ſhould never have occa/ion for the 
performance of thoſe things they have learned, 
yet ſurely the knowledge of them will be pro- 
ductive of no harm, and they will be much bet- 
ter qualified to give directions to others, than if 
they were totally ignorant in what manner they 
ought to be performed. Beſides, in the preſent 
inſtance, 4nitting is an employment which may 
be highly uſeful ; eſpecially, if either through old 
age, or any other cauſe, your ſight ſhould ever 
be affected, and then though it may be eaſily 
performed when once you are miſtreſs of it, it 
will be but a bad ſeaſon to begin to learn: youth 
being, you may aſſure yourſelf, the time when 
every kind of improvement is the moſt eaſily ac- 


quired, That you, my dear girl, may make pro- 


per uſe of fo valuable a period, and every day 
3 | 


make 
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make ſome advances in knowledge and goodneſs, 


CO the cenieleſs prayer of 


Your moſt affetionate Mother, 


MARY SEAMORE. 


LETTER XXXIX. 


Miſs BETSEY SEAMORE to Mils SEAMORE. 


Dil. SISTER, 

AM going to begin this letter, Harriet, as 

you defired I would, now directly, and write 
at it a great many times, till it is quite finiſhed, 
and then I ſhall ſend it to the poſt. And I in- 
tend to tell you all the news; and as you want to 
know about my cat, I will tell you about her. She 
- kittened the day after you went, in the little 
cloſet under the ſtairs where we keep our clogs: 


and ſhe had five of the ſweeteſt prettieſt creatures 


you ever ſaw in all your life; I never ſaw ſuch 
pretty kittens in the world before: three of them 
were like their mother, and the other two are 
quite white almoſt, all but ſome black upon their 
faces and tails, and one of them has a black ear. 
Theſe two are both alive, one for us and one for 
Miſs 7; but the other three are all drowned ; 
for my mamma ſaid, ſhe could not afford to 

keep 
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keep ſuch a number of cats. I was very ſorry 
to have them drowned, for I wanted them all 
to live. And when I am a woman, all the kit- 
tens which my cats have ſhall live I am deter- | 
mined, and I will have a place built on purpoſe i 
to let them live in; for why ſhould not my cats Wi 
have a houſe for themſelves as well as Mr. 1 
Nerris's dogs; for I like cats better than dogs. 
Well, now I have told you all about my cat, | i 
and I muſt look at your letter to fee what you N 
next want to know about. O! you next want 9 
to know about Cato's foot: why that is pretty ig 
well, Next you want to know whether Mis = 
Meſis and Miſs Souths have been to ſee us? Miſs "7 
Meſis have not, and Miſs Souths have. Miſs Polly be 
was not ſo croſs as ſhe was the day we were 
there, though I did not much like her, for 
though ſhe was not /o croſs, yet ſhe was not ver 
good-humoured, and if we did not play juſt as 
the liked, ſhe would not play at all. Tom can — 
ſay the pence table quite perfect, as it is in the ; 
book; but if he is aſked dodging he cannot tell i 
what any thing is, The General has brought 
him the drum he promiſed him, and a nice 
noiſe it does make, I au; I had one with all 
my heart. I ſaid ſo once in the parlour, and the 
General laughed at me ſo much you cannot think, 
and ſaid I ſhould have a pair of breeches and 
be a ſoldier, and then I ſhould have a drum; 

| - but 
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but if f was a little girl I muſt not have drums, 
And now I have told you all the news, and have 
been three days writing it, and have pot to the 
bottom of my paper as you ſay, and as I cannot 
think of any thing in the world more to ſay, I 
muſt leave of, My mamma ſays, I ſhould ſend 
my duty to my grand- mamma, and ſo pray don't 


forget to give it her, and my mamma's 100; and 
her love to you, and 


J am, 
My gear Harriot, 


Your very dear Siſter, 


ELIZABETH SEAMORE, 


_—_— Rm 
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Miſs Szamorzs to Mrs. BaRrTLATE, 


HonorteDd Mayan, | 
HEN I firſt came to my grand-mam- 
ma's, I quite enjoyed the thoughts of 


having three correſpondents; but I begin to find 
T don't like having ſo many, as I cannot poſli- 
| bly write to them ſo often as I ſhould do. In 
my lat letter to you, (which is now ſo long ago 

that 
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that chips you have forgot it) I promiſed to 


| give you ſome account of our viſit to Mrs. South; 


but I have never yet found an opportunity to do 
that, or to thank you for thoſe verſes of Dick 


| Stanhepe's, which you was ſo kind as to ſend me. 
| 1 like them prodigiouſly, and have learnt: them 
by heart, and am much obliged to you for them, 


I hope you wilt remember how very fond I am 


| of poetry, and ſend me all you can meet with. 


But now I will tell you about Miſs Souths. 


When we went they were all three in the draw- 


ing room with their mamma ready to receive us, 
ſitting upon ſtools the ſame as the chairs, which 


were worked in croſs-ſtitch, in a very pretty pat- 
tern, with blue. filk and worſted. They were all 


dreſſed in muſlin frocks over pink coats, and 


black caps with pink ribbons in them; and all 


held up their heads, and looked very genteel, 
though Miſs Polly, which is the middle one, 1s 


the only one which is pretty, 'The name of the 


eldeſt is Jane, and the youngelt Ann. At tea- 
time there was a filver baſket of different -ſorts 
of cakes; but they none of them had any; as 
their mamma, like mine, does think either cakes 
or butter proper for them; ſo we all had ay 


bread, As Miſs Ann carried back her cup, a 


little crumb of cake lay upon the table, which ſhe 
put into her mouth: it was but a crumb, and her 


mamma took no notice of it: but when ſhe 
| returned 
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returned to her ſeat, her fiſter Polly ſaid, Fie! 
Ann, I wonder how you could be ſo naughty as 
to eat that cake. O! ſaid An, it was but 2 
erumb, and I am ſure that could not hurt me. 
May be not, replied Miſs Polly, but it was very | 
wrong to zate it, as you know your mamma 
don't think it good for you: I am ſure [I 
would not do ſao. Soon after this had hap- 
pened, ſhe told her ſiſter Jane to hold up her 
head, ſaying, Do, my dear, remember and hold 
up your head, for you know how much pains 
our kind mamma takes to teach us to ſet up- 
right, And one time when Miſs Ann was ſtoop- 
ing down to pat a little dog, ſhe touched her, 
and ſaid, Don't do fo, for you know our mam. 
ma told us, 1t was very rude to play with dogs 
or cats in company. When I found ſhe took ſo 
much care, not only to remember herſelf, but 
alſo to make her ſiſters do what was right, [ 
felt quite pleaſed with her, and thought I ſhould 
grow very fond of her for a play-fellow, and ſhe 
Jpoke ſo prettily and gracefully to my mamma, 
or any body that ſpoke to her, that I was in 
hopes ſhe would be able to improve me. But J 
was ſo diſappointed and ſurpriſed when we went 
into another room to play, you cannot imagine. 
Upon the table there ſtood the remainder of the 
cakes that were left at tea; and the moment we 
went in, ſhe ran and ſnatched up a large _ 

| an 


before the fire, ſo that nobody elſe could feel it. 


1 
and began eating it. There, ſaid Ann, I think 


now, Polly, you need not find fault with my 
putting that one crumb into my mouth, when 
| you eat ſo much yourſelf. Well, never mind 


what { do, ſaid ſhe, take care and behave pro- 
perly yourſelf, and pray leave me to do as I 
pleaſe, which I promiſe you I ſhall do without 
aſking your leave. Miſs Fane then ſaid, I do not 
ſuppoſe you will aſk our leave to do any thing ; 
but it is very provoking you ſhould always make 
yourſelf appear the beſt girl in the world whilſt 
you are in company, and before your mamma; 


| and yet behave ſo bad when ſhe is out of fight. 
| I am ſure that is much worſe than any crime ave 
are ever guilty of. I don't care, ſaid Poly, 
| you may preach till your tongue is tired, I ſhall 
| not alter my conduct to pleaſe you, I promiſe 


you Mi,; for with all your fine talking you know 


your mamma ſays I am the beſt girl of any of 
you, and I ſhall therefore go on in my own 


way, and you may keep good out of ſight if you 


will; but I chuſe to behave beſt when I am /een. 
| Ah! Polly, replied Jane, if our mamma knew how 


you behaved every time you are out of her pre- 


ſeace, I am ſure ſhe would not ſay you was the 


beft girl, for indeed you are very wicked, And 
you are very aviſe, ſaid ſhe, and down ſhe fat 
herſelf in her elbow chair, and drew it directly 


Her 
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Her ſiſters deſired her to move, but ſhe would 
not, neither would ſhe play all the even- 
ing, becauſe ſhe was ſo affronted with being 
found fault with. And her fiſters told me that 
was the manner ſhe always behaved. A little 
time before we were to return into the drawing. 
room, ſhe went and ſtood out in the garden to 
cool her face and neck before her mamma ſaw her. 
And when we went into the room ſhe looked fo 
good-humoured, and behaved ſo well, I could 
hardly think what I had ſeen and heard was 


true. My mamma obſerved how prettily ſhe be. 


haved, and how handſomely ſhe ſpoke. And 
then her mamma ſaid, I think ſhe does behave 
pretty tolerably well, ſhe is a good girl, and takes 


great care to remember what ſhe is told. I felt 
ſo vexed when ſhe ſaid fo, I did not know what 


todo; and if I had not thought it would look very 
ill-natured, I ſhould have told her how ſadly ſhe 


behaved when out of her fight. I told my mam- 


ma when I got home all this hiſtory, and ſhe 
ſaid, had ſhe known it, ſhe would not have 
praiſed her behaviour. I had a letter from my 
ſiſter yeſterday, and ſhe tells me that they have 
returned the viſit, but Miſs Polly did not be- 
have ſo bad as when we were there. We both 


liked the other two very well, and they appear 


very good-humoured and agreeable girls. I hope 
L ſhall have no reaſon to alter my mind about 
them, 
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| them, as I did about their ſiſter. I am afraid 


you will be tired of this long account of theſe 


| little girls, but I have thought ſo much about 


it ever ſince, that I could not help troubling 
you with it, as I always want you and my 
mamma to know every thing that employs my 


| thoughts, and as you tell me to write whatever 
| comes into my head, I hope you will excuſe this 


account from 
Tour meſt dutiful 


Aud ahfectionate Niece, 


HakRIOT SEAMORE. 
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Mrs. BARTLATE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


AM forry my dear girl ſhould ever think it 
neceſſary to make any apology for writing on 
whatever ſubject preſents itſelf to her thoughts. 
believe me, my love, there would be no call fer 
it, though you were not writing to one who feels 


for you all that ardour of affection with which 
my boſom glows towards you, The ftile of your 


letters J am certain could never be cenſured, con- 


G ſidering 
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ſidering your age; and the beauty of epiſtolary 
compoſitions, conſiſts in an eaſy recital of moſt 
familiar and trivial occurrences. Always endea- 
vour to let your expreſſions be good, and your 
language as pure as poſſible; but never, my love, 
give yourſelf any concern about your /«6je#: 
whatever occupies your mind, at the moment of 
writing, will flow with eaſe from your pen, and 
diſcover more exactly your opinions and ſenti- 

ments, than any ſtudied compoſition can poſlibly 
do; and believe me, whatever appears molt natural, 
will always be more highly eſteemed by all good 
judges, than any Jaboured endeavours after ſubli- 
mity of file or importance of ſubjet. And this 
I would wiſh you to obſerve with regard to all 
your writings in general; but when addreſſing your- 
ſelf to ne, be aſſured, nothing can afford me equal 
ſatisfaction with being made acquainted with all 
the thoughts and ſentiments of your heart: a 
heart ſo good and innocent, that I am fure 
it harbours no one thought it need wiſh to con- 
ceal from the knowledge of its friends ; for ſhould 
its opinions be erroneous, ſo long as error pro- 
ceeds alone from want of judgment and experience, 
there can be nothing criminal in it, and by con- 
feiing 1 you afford an opportunity for thoſe, 
who by living longer have gained more wiſdom, 
to rectify any miſtaken notions you may have 
formed. Let me therefore conjure my dear girl, 


never 


2 
never through a falſe ſhame, to endeavour to hide 
from the eye of her parents or myſelf any ſen- 


timent of her heart; but by laying it open to 
our obſervation, put it in our powers to point 


out to you thoſe things which are blameable, 


and” encourage thoſe that are praiſe-worthy. The 
many advantages reſulting from the frankneſs of 
conduct I am now recommending, are more 
than you at preſent can imagine, and half the 
wickedneſs we daily ſee practiced in the world, 
is originally owing to a contrary behaviour. 
With great /pirits, and little underflanding, it is 


abſolutely impoſſible for children to form proper 


judgment of men or things: at the ſame time 
that they are thus liable to miſtake, they have 
naturally a prodigious good opinion of their own 
underſtandings, without conſidering how 1mpoſſi- 


ble (from their youth) it is to have acquired 


much experience, they flatter themſelves that 
they know as well as their elders, and therefore 
fooliſhly neglect to diſcover their own ſentiments, 
or aſk the advice of others, till their errors are 


ſo deeply rooted in their minds they can hardly 

ever be eradicated, and conſequently, produce all 
that abſurdity in their future lives, which we 
ſo frequently ſee practiced, to the diſgrace of 


human nature. The account you give of Miſs 
Polly South is, I think moſt truly terrible, and 
her faults appear in a doubly ſhocking light, 
| G 2 7 | by 
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by reaſon of her ſo well 4rowing in what man. 
ner ſhe ought to behave, to gain the appro. 
bation of her friends. Our crimes are cer. 


tainly augmented in proportion to our know. 


ledge of good and evil; and it is impoſſi. 
ble ſhe can act in the manner you deſcribe, 
without being thoroughly acquainted with what 
is right; conſequently, her fault is greatly agera- 
vated. The ſin of hypocriſy is, in my opinion, 
one of the moſt deteſtable we can be guilty of, 
as well as highly prejudicial to ſociety, by ſo 


much confounding virtue and vice, as to make 


it almoſt impoſſible to diſcover what is right or 
wrong. A perſon artful enough to appear virtu- 


ous only for the ſake of prai/e, at the ſame time 
that they ſcruple not to commit any fin which 


they think will not be detected, muſt be poſſeſſed 
of a very bad and wicked Heart; therefore cannot 


be deſerving of approbation or ęſteem, though by 


their outward behaviour they ſeem to demand 
our greateſt reſpe& and love. Miſs Polls con- 
duct, whilſt in the preſence of her mamma, was 
ſuch as at once gained your admiration, and 
you flattered yourſelf, that in her you ſhould 
find an agreeable companion and play-fellow: 


but upon finding her turn out ſo different to 


what you expected, you was much diſappointed; 
and though you diſcovered nothing wrong in the 


behaviour of her ſiſters, till you are almoſt _ 
0 
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ls of permitting yourſelf to like them, left you 


ro- ſhould on farther acquaintance, again find your- 
er. ſelf deceived. And this one inſtance, my love, ſuf- 
* ficiently proves the pernicious effects of hypocriſy, 
ſh. and ſhews you how much one artful hypocrite 
e, may prejudice many 7znocent perſons, by cauſmg 
ak them to be ſuſpected of crimes they may ſcorn 
as to commit. But wicked as it is, fince too many 
n, are to be found who are guilty of it, though 
f, wie ſhould be careful not to loſe our charity, and 
ſo ſuſpect any one before we have ſufficient cauſe, 
ce pet it ſhould ſo far teach us to be upon our 
or guard, as to prevent our forming haſty friendſhip, 
ls before we have had an opportunity of knowing 
le the characters of thoſe wich whom we converle ; 
h otherwiſe we may frequently have canſe to re- 
d pent the choice we have made, and find it ab- 
t ſolutely neceſſary to break off the intimacy we 
V have began: and nothing diſcovers a greater want 
| of diſcernment and judgment in a young lady 
P than that frequent change of #r:ends ſome are fo 
opt to make. We ought moſt undoubtedly to 
behave with civility and good-humour to every 
| 


a love and attachment towards any perſon before 
we have had ſufficient knowledge of their merits 
deJerving our efteem, is highly ridiculous and, 
as J before obſerved, proves great deficiency of 


G 3 ſenſe 


body we are in company with; but to "profeſs 
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ſenſe and judgment in ourſelves. The name of 
Friend carries in it a thouſand charms, and 


young people rejoice in being diſtinguiſhed by 


the appellation, and for that reaſon haſtily beſtow 
the honor on, and receive it from any of their 


acquaintance with whom they may chance to 


ſpend an agreeable day or two: not conſidering 
that to be worthy of the title, they mult be poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch good qualities, as are capable, not 
only of pleaſing for a day; but for /ife, and even 
more than that, of wirtues that will continue 
through eternity for poor and defective muſt be 
that friendſhip which will not laſt through every 
change of life, and give us good reaſon to hope, 
that though death may divide us, yet it will not 
put a period to the happineſs of thoſe we fo 


_ dearly love. And if we are permitted to know 


one another in a future world, we ſhall again be re- 
united to part no more. 'The duties and quali- 


| fications of friendſhip are therefore of too great 


and important a nature to be diſcharged with in- 
difference; for which reaſon, the engagement ought 
not to be entered into without due conſideration. 
But it would run this letter (already pretty long) 
beyond all bounds, to enter upon a particular de- 
tail of all its obligations at preſent; ſome other 
time I may perhaps enlarge upon the ſubject, at 
preſent will haſten to conclude, after aſſuring 

| you 
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you of what I truſt you ſtand in need of ng 
freſh profeſſions to. be convinced, that 


Jan, with the warmeſt Affection, 


Your very fincere Friend and Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE. 
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LETTER XIII. 
Miſs SzamoRE to Mrs. BarTLATE. 


Dear Ma DA, 
F I can but always remember what I am 
taught, I think I ſtand a chance of being a 
very wiſe woman; for I am ſure I am never in 
company with my friends, or receive any letter R 
from you or my mamma, without being inftruted 
in ſomething I did not know or think of before. 
I never underſtood before I had your laſt letter, that 
friends had any other duty to do for each other, be- 
ſides that of being very intimate, and loving one ano- 


ther. I know that Miſs Clack and Miſs Languifh are 


great friends, and very often together, but I ne- 
ver heard them ſay any thing about their 4. 
ties : only one time when I went to play with 
them, Miſs Clack took Miſs Languiſh into the 
corner 
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corner and whiſpered her a good while, and then 


when ſhe came back again, ſhe ſaid to me, 
© You will excuſe me, Miſs Seamore, but Nancy 
Languiſh is my friend you. know, and fo it is 
proper I ſhould tell her all my /ecrets.” If there- 
fore, my deareſt Madam, you know of any more 
duties relating to friend/ip, I ſhould be much 
obliged to you if you would tell them me, for 


| Indeed I do love Jenny Right very much, and I 
am ſure ſhe does me; and I ſhould much wiſh 


to behave properly towards her, I hope what 
you ſaid in your laſt letter will be of great ſer— 
vice ; not only to me, but likewiſe to another 
young lady. The day I received it, I went 


with my grand-mamma to dine at a Mrs. Bently's : 


ſhe has two children, a boy, who is at ſchool, 


and a girl, who is a year younger than me, 


though ſhe is above a head taller: I never ſaw 
ſuch a tall handſome girl in my life. Like the 
Miſs Souths, ſhe behaved very gracefully and well 
whilſt ſhe was in the parlour, and her papa and 
mamma called her my dear, and my love, at 
every word, and ſeemed very fond of her, 
When we went to play, we aſked one another 
how many brothers and ſiſters each had? whether 
we went to ſchool? how old we were? and ſuch 


kind of queſtions. And ſhe enquired if my papa 


and mamma were good-natured, or whether they 


found much fault with me? I told her they wo 
ot 
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both extremely good-natured, nor did I think it 
any ſign of being otherwiſe when they did find 
fault with me, for I was very ſure they were 
wiſer, and knew better than I did, and only did 
it for my good, and they both loved me ſo 
dearly, that they would not deny me what was 
proper for me to have, or to do. That to be 


ſure, ſaid ſhe, is very true; my papa and mamma 
I know are very fond of me, but for all that 1 


don't like to be hufed. I then ſaid, I. don't 
like to be huffed either, but I never am, unleſs 


I d:ferve it, which is not very often; for I al- 
ways try to do as they bid me, and never do 


any thing they defire me not. O! ſaid ſhe, you 
are wonderful good indeed! I ſuppoſe then if you 
was me, you would not ſet fo cloſe to the fire, 
with your neck againſt this cloſet door, if they 
had deſired you not? No, that indeed I would 
not, ſaid 1; I ſhould think myſelf very naughty 
if I did any thing out of their ſight which they 
did not like; it is being quite a wicked hypo- 
crite, my aunt ſays it is. I then took your let- 


ter out of my pocket and read it to her. I was 


very glad I had it about me, as I very ſel- 


dom have, for I generally lock them up as ſoon 
as I have read them, for fear they ſhould be 
loſt, After I had done reading it, ſhe faid it 
was a very pretty letter, and ſeemed very true, 
and ſhe would try and mind it. Juſt when the 


had 
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had told me this, we were called down, and had 
no more time to talk about it the reſt of the 
Cay; but Mrs. Bently promiſed my grand-mamma 
that ſhe would return her viſit whilſt I ſtaid, ſo 
J intend then to aſk her about it, and I will 
let you know what the ſays. I am much oblip- 
ed to you for the advice you gave me about my 
writing, and you fee J follow it, by telling you 
all that comes into my head; but at preſent no- 


thing more does, ſo I will leave off, after having 
ſubſcribed my ſelf, 


Zour Dy dutiful, aſfectionate, 
And much obliged Niece, | 


HARRIOT SEAMORE, 


either reject with ſcorn, or peruſe only as the 


childhood herſelf, was forgetful of all the plea- 
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E ET T ER XLII. 
Mrs. BaRTLATE to Miſs SEAMoRE, 
OW truly happy does my dear girl make 
me, by receiving as an obligation, that ad- 
vice which ſo many of her tender age would 


ſevere admonitions of a perſon, who being paſt 


ſures | 
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ſares as well as follies attending it, - But my 
beloved Harriet diſcovers ſuperior ſenſe to ſuch 
a mode of arguing; and juftly conſiders, that 
as no one can be a good conductor in a road 
they have never travelled, ſo no one can ſo well 
caution againſt all the errors of youth, as thoſe 
who have themſelves paſſed that dangerous period, 
and are therefore wel! acquainted with all the 
ſnares and temptations with which it is ſurround— 
ed. Believe me, my love, however I may adviſe 
you at all times to keep ſteadily to the law of 
right, I have not forgotten how difficult it is ſome- 
times to do it, or how eaſy to deviate to the 
wrong. But, my dear child, though difficult, it 
is not nps; and it is to thoſe only who over- 
come difficulties that a reward is promiſed. A 
reward] my Harrist, fo far beyond our utmoſt de- 
ſerts, that all we can do, all we can re, are 
not worthy being thought of in compariſon of it. 
Convinced of chis truth, it is that I moſt anxi- 
ouily wiſh to inſpire my beloved girl with ſen- 
iments worthy of one, who profeſſes to be a 
Chriſtian, a child of God, and an 7nheritor of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, A partaker of which glories 


no one, be aſſured, will ever be, who will not 
exert themſelves; and however difficult the taſk, 


z reſolutely endeavour to fulfil their duties. Every 


age and ſtation has its different taſk allotted it; 


and though all are proportioned to the perſons: 


to 
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to whom they are aſſigned, ſtill no one & with. 
out its trials and temptations. The ſtate of child. 
hood 1s far from being exempt; as ſoon as our 
reaſon begins to dawn, ſo ſoon have we ſome 
little duties to perform: at firſt obedience to our 
parents and ſuperiors 1s all that is required ; but as 
our underſtandings enlarge, and we are made ac- 
quainted with an Almighty God, the Governor 
and Protector of all things, our duties likewiſe 
become more numerous, and we no longer are to 
obey our parents meerly becauſe they defire it, but 
from a ſtill higher motive, becauſe commanded by 
our God. However little Miſs Polly South, or Miſs 
Bently, or children in general may conſider it in 
this point of view, ſtill it is the only motive 
which ought to regulate all our actions; and did 
we but reflect upon it as we ought, would cer- 
tainly keep us from ever tranſgreſſing. For though 
when out of the preſence of their parents they 
may eat cake, ſet by the fire, or do any thing 
forbidden them, without being either detected or 
puniſhed, ſtill they ſhould remember, that no pri- 
vacy can hid them from the eye of God; he fees 


into their moſt ſecret ſentiments, no darkneſs can 


conceal them from his preſence, nor are any of 
their actions too trivial for his knowledge. And 
if they ſet by the fire, or window, or do any 
thing how inſignificant ſoever, which they know 


they ought not to do, they may be aſſured that 


by 


( 39. 3 

by ſo acting, they not only are guilty of diſo- 
bedience to their friends, but likewiſe are guilty of 
great wickedneſs and fin againſt God, Nor will 


their youth (as ſome are fooliſhly apt to imagine) be 


any excuſe for their crime; for when once they 
are old enough to underſtand what is ſaid to 
them, and to know right from wrong, they cer- 
Itainly are old enough to be puniſhed for their 
offences; and unleſs they ſhew their repentance 
Wy forſaking all ſuch crimes, the Almighty, 
| hough very merciful, will ſome time or other 


Wore it is, for the ſake of ſuch trivial enjoyments, 
Pot only to run the chance of looſing all the 
Kconfidence of their friends, and the peace and in- 
Wocence of their own minds; but alſo to forfeit 
The favor of the kindeſt and beſt of Beings, who 
Wth given them their life, and breath, and all 
: hings they at preſent enjoy; and promiſed, if they 
Pill but behave well, he will in another world 


Pe conceived in this. But then they ſhould ob- 
Werve, that ſuch felicity is not to be our portion, 
Wileſs we on our parts are careful to fulfil his 


Futies; which, if we perform as we ought, he 
elf, though at the ſame time it was neceſſary to 
ur on comfort upon earth. Thus, though good- 

H humour 


Puniſh them for their ſins. How ridiculous there- 


Five them infinitely more happineſs than can even 


Pill, by a diligent diſcharge of all our ſeveral 


II graciouſly look upon as obedience to him- 


1 
humour and cheerfulneſs are abſolutely requiſite to 
make us pleaſing to mankind, or happy to our- 
ſelves, yet ſo very kind is our God, that he will 
not only let us enjoy the comfort of Tuch diſpo- 
ſition in this life, but allo reward us for it here- 
after. So likewiſe obedience to our parents will 
not only inſure heir love and affection here, but 
alſo be recompenced as a virtue in the life which 
is to come. And what encouragement, my Har. 
riot, is this to make us perſevere in our reſpec- 
tive duties, whatever difficulies we may have to 
encounter? What a comfort amid the ſevereſt 
afflictions to know, that if we are but careful to 
perform our own parts wave//, God will ſhortly 
make good his promiſes, and confer ſuch felicity 


upon us, as ſhall repay ten thoutand-fold all the. 


_ unhappineſs we may at preſent ſuffer! And who 
that conſiders theſe truths as they ought, would 
helitate a moment to gain the love of ſo good, 
ſo powerful a God? What wiſe perſon would de- 
lay to gain that Being for a friend, whoſe favour 
is better than life? You, my dear child, are blel- 
ſed with an underſtanding to ſee the propriety of 
at all times doing your duty, and if ever you are 
guilty of a fault, the error lays not in your art, 
but in your judgment, which alone waits to be 


maae ſenktble of its miſtake before it with pleaſure 


7 


returns to its duty. Young as you are, you alrea 
experience the ſupreme happineis of an approving 


5 


conſcience, 


4% 8 

eonſcience, and believe me, my love, no joys on 
this fide heaven, can ever recompence the loſs of 
| it. Trae happineſs is not to be found on earth, but 
me peaceful ſerenity of a good heart makes the 
| neareſt approaches to it that can be experienced 
in this life. What think you are all the joys of 
| r:ches and grand ur, all the buſtle of amuſement, or 
| kurry of pleaſure, when compared with that in- 
ternal peace of mind reſulting from the conſciouſneſs 
Jef having done your duty, and gained the appro- 
| bation of the Almighty? In the day of adver- 
| fity, on the bed of ſickneſs, and in the decline 
of life, riches and diver/fons can afford no plea- 
| fare e incapacitated to partake of their charms, 
| they cannot afford the ſmalleſt comfort. Whereas, 
| the reflection on a life dell ſpent, the thought 
Jof having from childhood made Cod our friend, | 
| and the afſurance, that let death approach what 
time it may, it will only introduze us to glory; 
duch reflections as theſe afford conſolations amidſt 
the ſevereſt affliction, ſupport under the pains of 
 kickneſs, and give patience to ſuſtain the various 
wfimities of age, That ſuch reflections as theſe, 
my love, may at all times be the inhabitants of 
your boſom, and that through the grace of God 
vou may reſolutely perſevere in the narrow path 
of duty, fo that you may be equally prepared 
for a long life, or an early death, is the fervent 

F 2 prayer 
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prayer of her, who with the ſincereſt affection is 
happy in ſubſcribing herſelf, 


Your warmeſt Friend and Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE, 


** — n — 


EE" 


LETTER XII. 


Mrs. BarTLAaTE to Miſs SEAMORR. 


1 HAVE juſt been, my dear Harriot, again 


reading over your laſt letter, for I aſſure you 
I value them fo highly, that I frequently give 
myſelf that pleaſure; though perhaps by my wholly 
omitting in my laſt the ſubje& you deſired me 
to treat upon, you may be led to think I do 
not read them at all. I acknowledge it was rather 
uncivil to make no reply to your enquary relat- 
ing to Friendſbip; but the high compliments you 
were pleaſed to pay my advice; ſo wholly employed 
my attention, that I really forgot the more ma- 
terial part of your letter, till after I had ran 
mine to a greater length than would admit of a 
new ſubje&, I therefore thought it would be belt 
to conclude that, and without waiting for ano- 
ther from you, begin a ſecond the very firſt op- 
portunity, I could not help ſmiling at the ac- 
count 


— 
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count you give of Miſs Clacł's proof of friend- 
ſhip, as if ſhe ſuppoſed it conſiſted in telling of 
fcrets 3 though indeed in that thought, ſhe is not 
fingular, as it is the fooliſh idea many girls have 
formed of it, and imagine, that a fend is to be 
diſtinguiſhed from all other play-fellows, by being 


intruſted with circumſtances hey muſt be kept ig- 
norant of. But a more ridiculous notion never 
entered into the mind: as if love and affe@ion 
could be expreſſed alone by ſecrets; for if this 
was the caſe, the beſt and moſt worthy children 
could never have a friend at all; fince they will 
always acquaint: their parents with every thing 
they know; and if doing ſo is contrary to friend- 
fiip, I am ſure it muft be a very bad connec- 
tion ever to be made by young folks. But this, 
my dear, is far from being the caſe, and a true 
friend is one of the greateſt bleſſings that can be 
enjoyed on earth: this I ſay from experience; for 
from my childhood the ſociety and counſel of 
Mrs. Peace, has ever formed one of the chief hap- 
pineſſes of my life, and to her advice and ex- 
ample I in a great meaſure owe thoſe few ac- 
compliſhments I poſſeſs, I will endeavour to tell 
you in what manner ſhe always acted towards 
me, and in her behaviour you may diſcover a 
proper example for your own conduct, as well as 
learn what fort of a girl you ſhould chuſe for 
2 friend. Your mamma, you know, is five years 
1 H 3 | younger 


out 

younger than myſelf, which though when grown 
up makes no diſparity in the converſation of wo- 
men, yet in children is a prodigious difference 
indeed; and I fancy you will readily allow, that 
to a girl of ſeven or eight years old, one of only 
two or three, can be but an indifferent companion; 
though you may be exceſſively fond of her as a 
little child. Such then was my caſe. At ſeven 
years old, I had ſcarce any play-fellows but your 

- mamma, who was much too young either to en- 
ter into converſation, or engage in any of the 
ſports which gave me entertainment, I loved her 
with the ſincereſt affection, and would have done, 
or ſuffered any thing to give her pleaſure ; but 
ſtill I wiſhed for a companion nearer to my own 
age; one, who by being my equal could better 
enter into my ſentiments, and join with me in 
play. Amongſt the few young acquaintance who 
viſited me when heir mammas came to ſee mine, 
I found none whom 1 could much approve, or for 
whom I felt any tender regard. Happy wn being 
taught (like yourſelf) to abhor every thing ear 
or ungenerous, I found none who did not in ſome 


inſtance or other ſhock my conſcience. One [ 


remember gave me ſome plums, which ſhe after- 
wards told me 'ſhe took /h out of the cloſet, 
when her mamma ſent her to fetch ſome tea. 
Another offered me a lump of chocolate which ſhe 
had obtained in the ſame under-hand manner. A 


third 
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third I ſaw practice ſome little unjuſt arts to in- 
ſure her winning at cards. And one I remember 
gave me a bad opinion of her, by bolting the 
door whilſt ſhe undreſſed her doll, for fear any 


body ſhould come and ſee her about it, as her 


mamma had told her not. Theſe, and ſuch kind 
of meannefſes which I diſcovered in moſt of my 
play-fellows (who paſſed when in company for 
tolerable good girls) kept me from forming an 
intimacy with any; and though I liked well 
enough ſometimes to ſpend an afternoon with 
them, yet I found no inclination to grow very 


fond of them, though one or two profeſſed to 


be vaſtly ſo of me. At laſt Mr. Normand (Mrs. 


Peace's father) took a houſe which happened to 


be empty in the neighbourhood, and with inex- 
preflible pleaſure I found in his daughter of my 
own age, a girl with whom I might ſpend my 
time, without endangering my morals, As their 
houſe was very near ours, we had an opportunity 
ef being frequently together, and from the firſt 
time of our meeting, I never ſaw any one in- 
ſtance in her conduct like that I have mention- 
ed obſerving in others. On the contrary, her be- 


haviour was open and generous ; conſcious of com- 


mitting no evil, ſhevhad no deſire that her actions 
| mould be concealed from her parents ; ſhe juſtly 
| conſidered them as her heſt of friends, and was 


certain what they diſapproved could not be pro- 


per 
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per for her to do; therefore never attempted to 
practice thoſe things when out of their ſight, 
which ſhe would not have done in their preſence. 
Such conduct as this delighted me. I told my 
mamma the manner in which ſhe behaved, and 
ſhe approved of her as a play-fellow for me: her 
parents likewiſe were pleaſed not to object to me 


as her companion, and we were both happy in 


each other's ſociety, though it was not till after 
a wery long acquaintance and a thorough know- 
ledge of each other's temper and diſpoſition, 
that we made profeſſions of any thing more than 
play-fellows, or ſuppoſed ourſelves worthy of the 
ſacred name of friends. True Friendſbip can ariſe 
from nothing but a mutual eſteem and love for 


each other. And cem and love can ariſe from 


nothing but a knowledge of good qualities poſſeſ- 
ſed, which is impoſſible to be thoroughly known 
upon only a ſhort acquaintance, Thoſe girls 
therefore, who profeſs themſelves the boſom friend 
of every new companion who happens to pleaſe 
-them for a time, evidently prove that they un- 
derſtand not the meaning of the term. And as 
much miſtaken are thoſe, who fancy friend/iip 
- conſiſts in telling or keeping of ſecrets; or doing 
any thing to promote the pleaſure or eaſe of 
our companions, which is avreng or improper to 
be done. For, on the contrary, a friend who is 
deſerving of the name, will always endeavour to 


make 
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us happy by convincing us of our duty; and if they 


ſee us doing thoſe things we ought not, they 


will ſooner run the riſk of offending us, than 
ſuffer us to fall into any error it is in their 
power to prevent. On this foundation was my 
friendſhip with Mrs. Peace erected. And we made 
it a rule always to tell one another of any 
thing we ſaw wrong in each other's conduct, 
and by every means in our power to endeavour 
to improve, and be of real ſervice to each other: 
this we thought would be ſhewing much greater 
affection, than fooliſhly, like ſome children, call- 


ing one another dear friend, and tender names, 
ſuppoſing we proved our love by that ridiculous | 
method of telling ſecrets, when in fact there were 


none to tell. I will not pretend to ſay that it 
may not ſo happen, as upon ſome occaſion to 
wiſh to conceal from others, what to our intimate 
we like to have known, But in ſuch a caſe, 
would any perſon of common polzten;/s chuſe the 


time of revealing it to be when in company with 
others? Miſs Clack no doubt choſe the opportu- 


nity when you was there, of whiſpering Miſs Lan- 
guiſp, for the ſake of diſplaying her friendſhip, 
but in my opinion ſhe gave no proof of that, 
though a very great one of //-manners and rude- 
24%. You ſay you are really fond of Miſs Right, 
and wiſh to behave properly towards her. I am 
lincerely glad, that of your acquaintance, ſhe is 
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the one you feel yourſelf the moſt attached to; 
ſince what I have ſeen and heard of her conduR, 
inclines me to believe ſhe is every way worthy of 
your regard. If ſhe is, my love, ſhe will value 
you the more for your ſincerity, On no account, 
therefore, from a wrong notion of politeneſs, ever 
paſs over in filence any thing you may - diſcover 
wrong in her temper or manners. If the opinion 
I have formed of her is juſt, ſhe will be thank- 
ful, and love you the better for the freedom ; but 
if ſhe ſhould be angry and re/ert it, it is à con- 
vincing proof ſhe is not deſerving of being el- 


teemed your friend, But whilſt I thus win 


to encourage you with freedom to point out 


Her failings; I would be underſtood at the 


ſame time, to recommend you to liſten with at- 
tention to the admonitions he may think proper 
to give you ; for the fincerity on both ſides 22 
be mutual ; nor muſt either party, if they wilt 


to promote each other's happineſs, ever be offend- 


ed at the freedom. No quarrellings and girliſh 
| bickerings muſt ever be admitted between friends. 
And on this head I may again venture to pro- 
pole Mrs. Peace and myſelf for an example, as 
J can truly ſay, that from the hour of our firſt 
meeting at ſeven years. old to the preſent moment, 
we have never had the ſmalleſt diſagreement. 
Even in our childiſh ſports a gection and politeneſs 
ſo far over-ruled our hearts, and directed our con- 


duct, 
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duct, that we mutually gave way to each other's 
fancy, nor ever harboured in our boſoms one 
moment's diſcord. But though no fault in your 


friend muſt paſs by unnoticed, yet muſt you be. 


careful to reprove with the greateſt gentleneſs, 
good-humour, and civility, otherwiſe it will appear 
as if you found fault, not ſo much for her good, 
as for the pleaſure you enjoyed in reproving. In 
any thing in which you think your duty to God, or 
your parents 15 concerned, upon no conſideration 
whatever, let your love to your friend tempt you 
to tranſgreſs; for be. aſſured, you had better 


offend her, than make God angry with you, or 


give your parents cauſe to be diſpleaſed, If at 
any time, either through ignorance, or want of 
duly reflecting on the ſubject, ſhe ſhould want to 


perſuade you to what is wrong, do you beſure 


reſolutely to refuſe complying with ſuch wiſhes, 


and ſeriouſly tell her, as Mrs. Peace once did me, 


when I very wickedly wanted her to ſtay and 
play with me inſtead of going to church, No, 
my dear Martha, ſaid ſhe, that I cannot conſent 
to, as it would be highly improper : nor will I, 
becauſe I love you, do any thing that is wrezg 


to pive you pleaſure: as far as my duty will 
permit, I will do ay thing to oblige you; but. 
if you wih me to do what is contrary to that, 


1 muſt and will refuſe you; fince though I love 


you 
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von moſt ſincerely, it is my duty to love God ſtill 
better, and what he commands it is right ſhould 
be obeyed. Excuſe me therefore, my dear, for 
not complying with your requeſt, and when you 
come to reflect upon it, I am ſure you will be 
both afpamed, and forry that you made it.“ 
How much wiſer, how much more like a friend 
was ſuch conduct, than if through civility or 


fear of offending me, ſhe had conſented to my 


propoſal, which I fooliſhly made without think- 


ing of the impropriety of it; though when ſhe 


had thus awakened me to a ſenſe of what was 
right, did indeed, as ſhe ſaid, cover me with 
ſhame and confuſion. Let ſuch, my dear girl, be 
your conduct, if ever Heaven ſhould bleſs you 
with a companion deſerving the name of a 
friend; for be aſſured no one can ever be ſo, who 
would either wiſh you to do what is improper 
yourſelf, or not gladly receive that advice which 
would convince em of their error. Friendſhip 
to be durable muſt be founded on virtue as well 
as affection. For without virtue, let people 
boaſt of their love and friendſhip ever ſo loudly, 
it is very evident they are ignorant of all but 
the name. That your life, my dear girl, in 
moſt circumſtances may be happier than your 
aunt's has hitherto been, is my moſt ardent pray- 
er; but that in a /iend, it may be equally fo, 

| -. 
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is the higheſt worldly bleſſing in the power of her 


to wiſh, who is with the utmoſt ſincerity, 


| Your very alfectionate Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE. 


DIALOGUE VII. 
GRAN DMAMMA and HARRIOT. 


Grand-MaMMaA, 


HERE have you been my dear? I was 


almoſt afraid you was loſt, I have hunted | 


the whole houſe for you, but could not find you ; 
and I walked down the garden to ſeek after you, 
but you was fled : I hope you have not been out 
by vyourſelf? 

HARRIOT. No, Ma'am, 1 has not been alone, 
Mrs. and Miſs Bently were with me ; or, more 
properly ſpeaking, I was with them. I was ſtand- 
ing at the window when they went by, and Mrs. 
Bently aſked me if I would take a walk with 
them? So I came down fairs to aſk your leave; 
but as I conld not find you in the parlour, and 

[ Bought it would not be right to keep Mrs. 
I I 
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Bently waiting, I went with her; but I hope, 
Ma'am, you have not been uneaſy about me ? 
Grand-Mamma. Why, to tell you the truth, 
I did begin to wonder a good deal where you 
could be; and had you not returned when you 


did, ſhould have been alarmed, and thought you | 


was loſt; but don't go again, my love, without 
leaving word (at leaſt) with ſome of the ſervants 
if I am not in the way. | 
HARRIOT. I will not, Ma'am ; and am ſorry 
I have been now, if it has given you the ſmalleſt 
uneaſineſs. | 
Grand-Mamma. Never mind it, my love; 
the walk I hope has done you good. I like 
young folks ſhould uſe exerciſe : it is proper for 
their healths, and makes them ſtrong, and gives 
them ſpirits. When I was young TI uſed to be 
vaſtly fond of walking ; and it was well for me 
that I was, for as I was one of the youngeſt of 
the family, (which was pretty numerous) it ſel— 
dom came to my ſhare to ride in the coach, fo 
that if I had not walked I muſt have been con- 
tented to have ſtaid at home. Our houſe was 
above two miles diftant from the church, and 


J uſed conſtantly to go twice every Sunday. And 
I think eight miles walking was pretty well for one 

day. | 5 
HaRRIOT. Pray, what did you do, Ma'am, 
when it was bad and dirty weather? and when it 
was 
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was very hot? Such a long walk muſt have been 
very diſag reeable! | 

GRAN D-MauuA. O ! I never minded the 
weather : when it was wet and cold, I put on a 
long cardinal, which reached down' to my feet; 
and as for the dirt, I put on a pair of pattens, 
and trotted through it; and in ſummer time, in- 
ſtead of my long cloak, I had*a gauze ſhade. 


And I was always fond of warm weather, ſo 1 


never found that diſagreeable 


HarRIoT. Pray, Ma'am, how many brothers 


and ſiſters had you? I have, heard before, but I 
have forgot. | 


GRanD-MaMMa. There were fourteen of us 


altogether, living at the ſame time; ſeven older, 


and fix younger than myſelf; the four eldeſt were 
girls, the three next boys, then came I, and my 
ſiſter Su/an ; then four more boys, and the youngeſt 
of all was a girl. And altogether a fine racket 
we uſed to make I aſſure you. I am ſure I of- 
ten think, what a ſhocking time my poor mother 


muſt have had with us all making a noiſe about 


her ears; and ſhe had but indifferent health nei- 
ther : but we children did not think about that ; 


and if we could but get to play, never conſidered 
how much noiſe we made, or what miſchief we 


did ; and to be ſure we did a good deal. My 
brother John was a ſad boy for miſchief, he ne- 
ver conſidered the conſequence of things, and for 
ia. | the 
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the ſake of a joke, would do any thing that came 
into his head. I am ſure one day his fur, as 
he called it, very near was the death of a man, 
The wine cellar in our houſe was under the beer 
cellar, and the way into it was through a little 
trap-door. My father always kept the key of it 
himſelf, and generally fetched up his own wine; 
but 6ne day (I forget what was the reaſon) but 
he did not chuſe to go, and gave the key to my 
brother John, telling him to fetch the wine, John 
took the key, and very gravely walked out of the 
room, went into the cellar and fetched the wine, 
which he put down by the outſide of the par- 
lour door: then he went into kitchen, and very ſo- 
berly aſked Ralph the footman to give him a can- 
dle, and be ſo good as to come with him, and 
bring up the wine. Ralph immediately lit one, 
and taking it in his hand, followed my brother 
into the beer cellar. John then unlocked the trap- 
door, and appeared to be going down, then ſtep- 


ing up again he ſaid, Perhaps I ſhall do ſome. 


miſchief amongſt the bottles you had better go 
down, Ra/ph, and I will ſtand here and light 
you.” So Ralph gave him the candle, and went 
down the ſteps : but no ſooner had he got to the 
bottom, than my brother ſhut the door, locked 
it, and returned into the parlour very demurely 
with the wine, and gave the key again to my 


nh, who put it into his pocket, and ſoon af- 


terwards 
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n terwards went out to ſupper. As ſoon as my fa- | 
ther, mother, and eldeſt ſiſter were gone, we all got it 
bs to romping about, and making ſuch a noiſe that = 
N it was impoſſible for the voice of poor Ralph, 


locked up under ground, to be heard by any body. 
Whether John did really forget him or not, I 
can't tell you, but he took no notice of him, | 
and went to bed at night without ſaying a word 
about him. He had been ordered to attend the | 
carriage aſter ſupper, to fetch home my father | 
and mother; but he could no where be found. As if 
he was a very ſober good fort of a man, it was ö 


KS 1 


ſtrange he was out of the way when he knew he 
| ſhould he wanted, and ſtill W that he did 
not return all night. 


HARRIOT. And pray, Ma” am, how did 10 get 
out at laſt? = 

GRAN D-MAMMA. I will tell you, by love. 
The next morning, when the coachman went down 1 
into the cellar, to draw ſome beer for his break- 
faſt, he thought he heard a noiſe in the wine- 
vault, and told my father he was afraid the dog 
was locked up in it, for he heard ſomething 
moving. So my father took a candle, and went 
directly to ſee what it was, when who ſhould he 
find but poor Ra/ph, tired to pieces as you may 
ſuppoſe, at his lodging. He was very good-na- 
tured, and did not often tell tales; but when my 
father enquired how he got there, he was obliged 
2 $ to 
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to tell the truth, and poor Fohn was ſeverely 
puniſhed for it. And moft juſtly did he deſerve 
it: to think of locking up a poor man for ſo 
many hours in ſuch a place as that, was very wrong 
and inconſiderate. It cannot be expected that boys 
ſnould always be quiet, and not play and make 
a noiſe; but to let their tricks be at the expence 
of other peoples comfort is very naughty indeed. 
As my father uſed to fay, © As long boys as 
your ſports are innocent, I will not prevent them; 


but if they are cruel either to man or beaſt, you 


ſhall be puniſhed ſeverely yourſelves.” And in- 
deed I think he was much in the right, not only 
to /ay fo, but alſo to do ſo. He was very kind 
and indulgent to good children; but if ever he 
diſcovered any wickedne/s, he puniſhed it with 
the utmoſt ſeverity. However my brother might 
think this trick only a frolick, Ralph very near 
| loſt his life by it, for he caught a moſt violent 
cold, and was confined to his bed with a rheu- 
matic fever for above a month, which was no 


Joke to him. People ſhould always conſider the 


conſequences of their actions, and not do the firſt 
fooliſh thing that comes into their heads without 
reflection, like brutes who have no underſtanding, 
otherwiſe they may be guilty of the greateſt mi 


chiefs; as a boy I once knew killed his ſiſter 


only in jede, and by way of play. She had clams» 
bered off a chair on to a table; and juſt as ſhe was 
geing 
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going to get down again, ſtepping backwards in- 
to the chair, he took it away for the ſake of 
ſurprizing her by the fall. But, poor girl, it was 
no play to her, for ſhe came down with ſuch a 


force, as broke ſomething within her, and after 
living a week in the moſt violent pain, died 


in the greateſt agonies. 

HaRRIOT. Pray, Ma'am, was not her brother 
much diſtreſſed, to think he had been the cauſe 
of her death? | 


Gezand-Mamma. Indeed he was, but that did 


not bring her to life again. Children ſhould there- 


fore think of ſuch things, and as Dr. Watts ſays, 


be very careful that 


© Net a thing that they do, not a word that they lay, 


* Should injure another, in jeſt or in play, 
For he's till in earneſt that's hurt.“ 


HaR RIOT. Pray be ſo kind, Ma'am, as to tell 
me ſome more about your brothers and ſiſters, 


and what you did when you were young 3 for I 


like to hear it much. 
GRAN D-Mauu. I am very glad to be able 


to entertain you, my dear; and if it does, I can 
tell you fifty frolicks we uſed to play; but I be- 
| lieve we muſt defer it till another opportunity, as 


It grows pretty near dinner, and if I don't go 
up ſtairs, I ſhall not have time to put my cap on, 
and I like to be dreſſed before dinner. I have 

always 
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always been uſed to it, for that was one of the 
things my mother inſiſted upon; and if we were 
not ready to come down when dinner was upon 
table, ſhe made us go without. And ſo good 
morning to you Miſs Harriet, for if I don't go, 


Jam fure I ſhall not be ready to-day. 


DIALOGUE IX. 


GRAND-MAMMA and HARRIOT. 


HARRIOTr. 

ow, Ma'am, have you leiſure to tell me 
ſome more hiſtories? But firſt of all, do 
pray be ſo kind as to tell me all their names, 

for I cannot recollect them. 
GRAN D- MAMMA. Well, my dear, I will in- 
deed be kind enough to do that; but you muſt 
keep account, or you will not know when you 
have heard all ; firſt there was Jane, then Briaget, 
then Mary and Sarah, T homas, Jacob, and John, 
then myſelf (Martha by name) and Su/an, then Jo- 
 fepb and James, Peter and Phillip, and laſt of all 
came Ann. And, upon my word, I think it is pret- 
ty well for an old woman to be able to remember 
ſuch a tribe. But you want ſome ftories of mil- 
chief I think you ſay? Well, I will tell you 
| | ſome 
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ſome then if I have not forgot. One day we 
were going to have ſome company to dinner, and 
one of them was remarkably nice and. particular 


about his food, and unleſs every thing was dreſſed 


quite as it ought to be, he could not eat a mouth- 
ful. As ſoon as my brothers knew he was com- 
ing, they thought how they ſhould contrive to play 
him ſome trick; and they happened to hear 
my mother give orders for the dinner, part of 
which was to be a pigeon pie, and ſome beef ſoup. 
So it came into their heads to watch an opportu- 
nity, when the pie was made, before it went into 
the oven, to lift up the cruſt, take out the pi- 
geons, and inſtead of them, fill up the diſh with 


their feathers, heads, and guts, which they 


had got poſſeſſion of for that purpoſe. This they 
knew would be a great mortification to Mr. Brump- 
ten, as he was very fond of pigeen pie; but not 
contented with this, they contrived, when the 
cook's back was turned, to pop ene of my fa- 
ther's old wigs into the ſoup, which was boiling 


on the fire, and then they took themſelves out 


of the way as faſt as they could. 
Haxkior. But pray, Ma'am, how came they 


to be in the kitchen! ? was that a eber place for 


them? 
GAAND-Mau uA. No, my dear, I cannot 
ſay it was, and they were ordered never to go 


there, but I promiſe you we were not all ſuch 


good 
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good children as you are, for we often did thoſe = 
things we were bid not, at leaſt the boys did, its 
and I muſt ſay the girls too ſometimes. Well! Bir. 

but I was telling you about the dinner, and Ml cn 
when it was ready to be taken up, and the ſoup erte 
was to be poured out, what ſhould come fir : the! 
but the old wig. I am ſure I never ſhall for. at 
get how the cook ſtared whilſt ſhe held it ſmoak- M wig 
ing and dripping upon a fork. Now don't think tha 


becauſe I was in the kitchen at the time of the MW pu 
Wig's being taken up that I was a naughty 
girl, for in' thoſe days young ladies uſed to be 
taught to cook, and my mother liked we girls 
ſhould ſee and know a little how things were 
done; and I verp well remember I was then 
ſtanding to ſee ſome ſcallopped oyſters grilled 
with a falimander. But the fight of the wig 
took up my attention for the reſt of the time, 
and I laughed moſt heartily, as every one elſe did 
except the cook, who ſcolded and grumbled ſadly, 
and put herſelf in a paſſion with our laughing, 
that ſhe almoſt killed one of the maids, who ſo 
provoked her by laughing at, inſtead of helping 
her, that ſhe clapped the wig all ſcalding hot 
as it was on her head; and the hot ſoup ran down 
| Her face and neck, and made her very bad in- 
deed, ſhe nigh loſt the ſight of one of her 
eyes by it. The ſoup however could not be ſent 
to table, and there was nothing to ſupply its place, 
: | and 
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and ſo the poor middle diſh was laſt; but 
the pie made a very handſome appearance in 
its proper place; and it was not long before 
Mr. Brumpten choſe a piece of it, ſaying at the 
ſame time, „I ſhall make my dinner upon this 


excellent diſh.” As ſoon as it was cut, my fa- 
ther and mother looked with no leſs amazement 
at the feathers, than the cook had before at the 


wig; nor could I, who had juſt been a witneſs to 


| that, keep my countenance at the ſight of it, 
but burſt out a laughing; which to be ſure was 


extreemly rude, only it was ſo ſtrange to ſee 


S two ſuch diſhes provided for dinner, that I really 


could not help it. Upon my laughing, my bro- 
thers,, who had done it, could no longer keep 
their grave faces, but joined with me, ſo they 
and J were all ſent from table, and my father 


declared we ſhould have nothing unleſs we choſe 


to eat the feathers, which he ſaid he had a grea 
mind to cram down our throats, (for by my 
laughing they thought I was one of the party.) 
Poor Mr. Brumpton, my. lifters told us, was ladly, 
diſappointed, and did not chuſe to eat much more 
of any thing, for fear, he faid, the boys might 


have played ſome prank with every diſh. The 
next day my father and mother read my brothers 


a long lecture for being ſo fooliſh to ſpoil. the 


the victuals; but I very well remember my fa- 
ther ſeemed to think Mr. Brumpton was more to 


blame 
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blame than the boys were, for being ſo ridicu- 
| Jouſly dainty about his food, for he finiſhed his 
ſpeech with ſaying, *©* See how people ſubject 
_ themſelves to contempt and ridicule by being ſo 
fooliſh ; I hope, after laughing at it yourſelves 
children, you will never be guilty of ſuch parti- 
cularities in your conduct.“ And now, Miſs 
Harriot, there is an end of my ſtory. 
HARRIOT. I am much obliged to you, Ma'am, 
but I hope you will recollect ſome more, for [ 
think it - vaſtly entertaining, don't you, Ma'am,? 
Grand-MammMa, If it entertains you, my love, 1 
it is ſufficient. I was entertained enough, I dare 
ſay, at the time. I will tell you another pretty 
frolick they did, for which my father was very 
angry indeed. Our beſt parlour was hung all round 
with family pictures, in very handſome oval frames. 
There were above a dozen all together men and 
women, aye, I really believe there were not much 
fewer than twenty. My father was very fond of 
them, and took great delight at looking at them, 
fox they were moſtly his relations, and he ſaid very 
good likeneſſes they were. I remember my grand- 
mother was dreſſed in black velvet, and her hair 
hung in flowing curls over her ſhoulders ; and 
my grand-father was in ſnuff- colour and gold, and 
a green velvet waiſtcoat, embroidered with gold. 
"And what did thoſe two miſchief lovers, Jacob 
and Toon do, but one day entertain themſelves 
with 


„ 
with defacing and ſpoiling all the pictures. In 
my grand-father's mouth they made a hole, and 
tuck a tobacco-pipe, and made a preat blot of 
ink to look like a plaiſter over one of his eyes. 


| My grand-mother they quite disfigured, for after 
| cutting off her head, and alſo one of my uncles, 
they ſewed them upon the wrong bodies; others 
| they took from out of the frames, and put them 
in wrong fide outwards ; and of ſome they cut out 


the eyes, and left them the uglieſt figures in 
the world; whilſt others they ſmeared all over 
with different coloured paints, ſo that altoge- 
ther they were totally ſpoiled : one man 1 very 
well remember, they cut all the way up the mid- 


dle, and rolled his two feet into his mouth. 


HARRIOT. They muſt have looked very droll. 
Pray, Ma'am, what did your father ſay about it? 

Grand-Mamwma. O! I cannot tell you half 
what he ſaid, but I know he was very angry; 


(as well he might be) and he tied Jacob and 


Fehn's four hands altogether behind them, and 
ſo made them remain all day; and if I remem- 
ber right, he horſe whipped them before he tied 
their hands, Upon my word it was a very pro- 
voking piece of miſchief, becauſe it was im- 
poſſible ever to be repaired again, as moſt of the 
originals were dead; and as they were ſtrong 
likeneſſes, my father and mother had a great 


value for them, and would not have parted 


K with 
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\ with them for any money. I dowt know that 
ever I faw my father ſo much diſconcerted about 
any thing we did; and to the day of his death 
he always lamented it as an irreparable loſs, 

HaARRIOT. I am ſure my papa and mamma 
would have been very angry, becauſe it was ſuch 
downright miſchief, without any % at all in it. 
I think it was very provoking, If I had pictures 
of my father, and mother, and aunt, I ſhould 
be much vexed to have them ſpoiled, eſpe- 
cially if they were dead, and I could never get 
any more. 

GRand-Manmma. Ah! it was a ſad naughty 
affair indeed, my dear, and I don't think any 
of you would be guilty of it; but poor John 
did love miſchief at his heart; he was a good- 
natured boy too; I was vaſtly fond of him, and 
ſo was he of me; indeed we were all very fond 
of one another, except of my filter Bridget; and 
we none of us loved her much, ſhe was ſo in- 
tolerable croſs and ſevere with us young ones, 
My mother, as I told you, had but indifferent 
health, and was often confined to her room, fo 
hat the three eldeſt girls had a good deal of 
the care of us, and they taught us to work 
and read; but Bridget was a ſevere miftreſs, 
and made all her ſcholars tremble at her pre- 
fence : ſhe was a woman of prodigious - ſpirits, 
and uſed to trim us about if we did not mind 

her 
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her, She was very clever to be ſure, and worked 


vaſtly neat, and . read remarkably well; but ſhe 
was very croſs, and thumped us ſadly when we 


| did wrong; fo that in ſhort, we all feared, 
and none of us loved her, I remember one 
| time ſhe whipped me ſadly for tearing one of her 
| beſt cambrick aprons: to ſpeak the truth, I be- 
| lieve I deſeryed it; for inſtead of unpicking the 
binding as ſhe deſired me, I cut two or three of 
: the ſtitches, and then pulled it, holding the apron 
in one hand and the tape in the other, fo that 
at laſt I tore 1t almoſt in two. She was very 
| angry, and did whip me moſt heartily, and told 
my mother, who ſaid ſhe had ſerved me quite 
right. But now, my dear Harriot, you muſt go 
| to-bed, for it is paſt your time, and we . muſt 
not fit goſſipping all night. 


HARRIOT. It is time I ſhould go, I will with 
you good night, Ma'am; but I ſhould like to 
fit and hear you talk about old ſtories when you 
was young for an hour longer. 


— 
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Miſs SxAMogRER to Mrs. BARTLATE. 


Honored Map au, 
1 LIKE being at my grand-mamma's very 


much, but I hear 1 am ſoon to return home, 
K 2 | for 
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for ſhe had a letter from my mamma yeſterday, 
which ſays, ſhe cannot do without me much 
longer ; and if my grand-mamma don't carry me 
home before, ſhe ſhall fetch me by the firſt of 


next month. You ſay it is impoſſible, therefore I | 


need not wiſh any more about it, but I think 
it would be very comfortable if we could all live 
cle together, (if not in the ſame houſe;) but 
if we did, I ſhould hope you would write letter: 
to me, that I might make a book of them as 
I do now; and be able to read over your gcal 
advice, and not ſo ſoon forget it as if you only 
told it me. I am glad you like Miſs Right; 
indeed I believe ſhe is a very good girl, and [ 
am ſure ſhe 1s very agreeable, and my mamma 
likes I ſhould play with her. I hope we ſhall 
be of as much ſervice to each other as you and 
Mrs. Peace have been; for though you don't 
ſay ſo, I dare fay you have contributed to her 
happineſs as much as ſhe has to yours, —— Mrs. 
and Miſs Bently have been to ſee us ſince J 
wrote to you, and I have walked with them, and 
met them at Mr. Shepherd's, and have had 2 
great deal of talk with Miſs Bently. She ſeems 
very good-natured girl, and ſays ſhe is con- 
vinced of the naughtineſs of doing what ſhe 
ought not when out of ſight. I read her both 
your laſt letters : ſhe thinks them extremely pretty 
and true, and promiſed me the would try and re- 
member 
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member, and never for the future do wrong be- 


cauſe -ſhe was out of her papas and mamma's 


fight. You cannot think how much pleaſure it 
gave me when ſhe ſaid ſo, and 1 felt ſo glad 
that I had talked to her about it, and been able 
to convince her of the badneſs of doing fo, it 
made me quite comfortable, We were very merry 
the other night at Mr. Shepherd's; there were 
ſeven of his grand-children there, and Miſs Bently, 
and a Miſs 7, and Miſs Cre, (I am glad 


that it is not my name, for 1 ſhould be afraid 


every body would think I was croſs and bad- 


tempered ;) I with her name had not been ſo, for ſhe 
appeared good humoured, and yet I could not 


help thinking about it. And there was a Miſs 


and Maſter Bexford, and two Miſs Keptloaus. We 
danced and played at blindman's-buff, and for- 
teits, and were very merry. Mr. Shepherd came 
into the room to us for ſome time, and ſung ſe- 


veral ſongs: he took off his wig, (at leaſt one 


of his grand-ſons pulled it off) and tied a hand- 
kerchief round his eyes, and he played with us 
at blindman's-buff. What an agreeable man he 
is! I never ſaw any old man I liked ſo well in 
all my life. My grand-mamma came for a lit- 
tle while, and ſhe and Mr. Shepherd danced a 
minuet together. I with you had been with us, for 
I am ſure you never did ſee any thing ſo droll 
as they looked, They did not do one ſingle ſtep 
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right, and held their arms ſo ſtrange, and made 
ſuch comical curteſies and bows we none of us 
could help laughing moſt heartily indeed. L 
really don't believe Mr. Shepherd ever learnt to 
dance in his life, if he had it would be impoſſi- 


ble he could ſo much forget it: and indeed my 
grand-mamma did not perform much better, 


And when they had finiſhed, Mr. Shepherd handed 


her to the door, where they made a /ow bow 


and a curteſy hand-in-hand, and then went out 


of the room. But our mirth was a little ſpoiled 


before we parted, for as we were at play at 
Puſs-1n-the-Corner, and were all running about 
together, one of the Miſs Keptloaus caught her 
frock upon a pin in ſomebody's cloaths, and 


tore ſuch a terrible great hole you might run 


your hand through it. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw it 
ſhe burſt out a crying. We all of us told her 


not to mind 1t, and as it was an accident not to 


grieve about it, but return to play again. That 


| the ſaid ſhe could not do, neither could ſhe help 


minding it, as it was her beſt frock, and her 
mamma would be ſo exceedingly angry with her. 
I told her ſhe need not be afraid of that, as it 


Was not done on purpoſe, and ſhe had not been 


guilty of any fault, and could not belp it. That, ſhe 
ſaid, did not fignify, for her mamma would not 
believe it was not owing to her careleſſneſs, and 
would punith ker for it, though ſhe could not 

help 


much to be pitied for having ſuch a ſimple 
mamma that don't know how to manage better, 
for I am ſure you ought not to be puniſhed 
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help it, to make her take more care another 
time, Yes, that ſhe will, ſaid her ſiſter, I am 
ſure ſhe whipped me once for greaſing my coat 
when I could no more help it than any of you 
could. What whip you! ſaid I, when you was 
not in fault? I never heard of ſuch a thing. 
I am ſure I was not a Sit in fault, replied Miſs 
Keptlhw, I was upon a viſit at my uncle's, and 
one time at dinner as the ſervant was bringing 
a boat full of gravy, ſome how or other he hit 
his hand againſt the back of the chair, and 
poured it down my coat; and for all I told my 
mamma ſo, and ſo did my uncle and aunt too, 
when I went home ſhe was very angry, and 
whipped me for it. Why then, ſaid I, you are 


when you are zo! in fault. No nor when you 
are either, ſaid Miſs Tau, no parent ovght to 
beat their child ; and if my mamma was to dare 
to ſtrike me, I ſhould Hit her again, I can pro- 
miſe you. We were all quite aſtoniſhed to hear 
her fay ſo; for though we agreed no parent had 
a right to puniſh a child who had not been naughty, 
yet to talk in ſuch a manner we every one of us 
thought very wicked, and ſo J dare ſay, Ma'am, 
you will. We talked about theſe ſubjects for 
ſome time, and at nine o'clock my grand-mam- 

| ma 
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ma ſent me home. I wiſhed much to ſtay longer, 
but as I thought ſhe had a right to manage me 
as ſhe pleaſed, I went directly; and what be- 
came of poor Miſs Kepilow I have not ſince 
heard. But if her mamma was angry with her, 
I am ſure ſhe deſerves to be puniſhed herſelf; 
for indeed ſhe could not help tearing her frock ; 
it was quite an accident, and nobody was to 
blame at all. I am ſure I am glad I have not 
ſuch a mother; if I had, I could not love her: 
neither if my aunt was like her, could I take 
ſuch pleaſure in ſo frequently ſubſcribing myſelf, 


Her affeionate and dutiful N zece, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE. 
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LETTER XLVI. 


Mrs. BARTLATE to Miſs SramMoRe. 


to have her company ſo much deſired 


by all her friends. May ſhe ever continue 


deſerving of their tendereſt love, and repay by 
her dutiful regard all that eare and attention 


they beſtow upon her. I can perfectly well enter 


into 


/ HAT a happy girl muſt be my Harrot, 


E . 
into your feelings, upon having convinced Miſc 
| Bently of her great error in wiſhing to behave 
differently when out of the obſervation of her 
friends to that ſhe did in their preſence. The 


thought of having in any degree been of fervice 


to a perſon, is moſt pleaſing to a benevolent 
mind; but the idea of having been inſtrumental 
in leading them to virtue is beyond any tranſient 
pleaſure the world can beſtow, and I hope the 
ſatisfaction you felt upon the occaſion will in- 
duce you at all times reſolutely to ſet a good 
example; and if opportunity offers, endeavour to 
perſuade others to follow it. I was much pleaſed 
with the deſcription you gave of your evening's 
entertainment at Mr, Shepherd's, and ſhould 
highly have enjoyed ſeeing him and your grand- 
mamma dance their minuet. I doubt not to your 
modern eyes, they muſt indeed appear as if they 
had never learnt; but ſo far is that from the 
caſe with regard to my mother, that ſhe not only 
was a remarkable good dancer herſelf, but alſo 
took great pains in that article with her daugh- 
ters, nor had we any other inſtruftor for many 
years. Mr. Shepherd too, in private parties I 
have frequently ſeen acquit himſelf very genteelly ; 
but thoſe kind of accompliſhments, my love, ſel- 
dom appear to much advantage after the grace 
and vivacity of youth are fled, which ſhould 
keep us (however we may excel in them for a 

8 few 
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few years) from ſetting too much value upon, or 
eſteeming ourſelves much higher for poſſeſſing them. 
Not that I would be underſtood to depreciate 
their importance, as if I thought them of no 
conſequence; for on the contrary, I think it highly 
neceſſary for every young perſon to acquire as 
much as poſſible all thoſe little exterior graces, 
which contribute ſo much towards making them 
amiable in converſation. To endeavour to pleaſe 
thoſe with whom we are connected is a moſt 
laudable purſuit, and worthy the attention of all. 
And nothing but obſervation and knowledge of 
the world can convince one, how very far the manner 


and outward behaviour of a perſon goes towards 


gaining the love and approbation of mankind, 


To put on an hypocritical appearance of love and 


aſfection where you feel it not, is a degree of 
wile meanneſs which every honeſt boſom muſt de- 
teſt and abhor. But to win the approbation of 
all by a pclite and eaſy behaviour, is no ways 
repugnant either to ſincerity or duty. On the 
contrary, when by ſo doing, we can render our- 
ſelves more univerſally admired, and thereby our 
virtues more eſteemed, it becomes our duty to 
cultivate thoſe methods which ſhall be moſt at- 
tended with ſuch good effects. And for this 
reaſon it is, I ſo anxiouſly wilh you to excel in 
all thoſe accompliſhments you are at preſent learn- 
ing, The world, my dear girl, is too much taken 


by 
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by outward appearance, and generally beſtows. its 
approbation and its frown as that alone directs. 
Now though I would not for this reaſon give 
up one duty, or comply with even the appearance 
of one vice to ſecure its ſmile; yet, ſo far as 
that may be purchaſed with perfect innocence, ſo 
far I would endeavour to pain it. And you can- 
not imagine how far more brilliant the virtues ap- 
pear when attended by the graces, than when left 
deſtitute and alone, In the one caſe all ranks 
and conditions will admire them: in the other 
they will be diſregarded but by the wiſe and 
diſcerning few. But ſince after our utmoſt 
care, old age will deſtroy and obliterate thoſe ex- 
lerior graces which in youth appeared ſo engag- 
ing, with what diligence ought we to cultivate 
that good humour and faveetne/5 of manners which 
will over-balance every deformity, and make our 
converſation ftill pleaſe, when every beauty and 
grace has forſaken us. The company of old peq- 
ple 1s generally found far from agreeable to the 
young and lively; but the reaſon is, becauſe in 
the days of their youth they were not enough 
careful to acquire that goodneſs of temper, which 
alone can make them pleaſing in the decline of 
life; and unleſs whilſt young, and in health and 
ſpirits, people conquer their own inclinations, 
and learn to conform to the will of others, they 
may depend upon it, Wat when grown old, and 

labouring 
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labouring under all thoſe pains and infirmities 
which conſtantly attend that ſtate, it will then 


be too late to improve the temper. Good hu- 


mour, to be of any value, muſt be a /errled diſ- 
poſition of the mind, and not only a ſudden 
ſtart, which diſcovers itſelf alone upon particular 


occaſions, or when it happens to be pleaſed. 


The moſt four and moroſe perſon upon earth, 
when nothing contradicts his fancy, will ſome- 
times be calm and good-humoured; but /uch 


good-humour, is the effect only of perfect eaſe, 


and liable to be blown away upon the firſt 


diſappointment or contradiction; is not worthy - 


of the ſmalleſt regard, or deſerving being eſteemed 
as a virtue. Whereas, thoſe perſons who main- 
tain a conſtant ſweetneſs of temper, not only 
when events conſpire to pleaſe, but alſo when 
things happen croſs and vexatious, are Cer- 
tainly worthy of great applauſe. Nor by a God 
of kindneſs will their endeavours to promote the 
peace and happineſs of their fellow creature be 
forgotten, or loſe its reward. I can very well 
fancy Mr. Shepherd's playing at blindman's buff 
with you: many a time has he joined the ſports 
of his ſons, and your mamma, and myſelf, when 
we were young; and ſo cheerful and good-hu- 
moured was he, that his preſence always hightened 
inſtead of reſtrained our pleaſures. Happy are 
thoſe children who are bleſſed with ſuch indul- 
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gent parents, who though too good to ſuffer them 


ever to do any thing wrong, at the ſame time are too 
kind to debar them from any innocent pleaſure 


in their power to grant. Poor Miſs Kepilow's! 


by the account you give of them, I think they 


are much to be pitied. To be punithed when guilty 


of no crime, is indeed very hard and provoking ; 
and indeed I agree with you in thinking their 


mother much to blame for ſuch proceeding. But 


my love, though we do not approve of her me- 
thod, and you. are happy enough to be bleſſed 
with a father and mother who diſcover more 


ſenſe, as well as greater juſtice in their way of 


management, Kill, you certainly was much to 


blame to ſpeak in the diſreſpectful manner you 


did of Mrs. Keptlow to her daughters. You 
ſhould, have conſidered, my dear, that though ſhe 
might be ſevere, ſtill ſhe was their mother, and 


as ſuch entitled to their reſpe& and obedience. 
Inſtead, therefore, of exclaiming againſt her folly 


and abſurdity, it would have been a far higher 


proof of wiſdom if you had endeavoured to re- 


concile them to their fate, by conſidering things 
in the beſt point of view. Thus when one of 
them told you the affair of her coat's being ſpoil- 
ed, inſtead of exclaiming that they were much to 
ve pitied for having ſuch a fimple mother, who did 
not better know how to manage, you ſhould have 
toi! her, that though to her it might be extremely 
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provoking to be puniſhed when ſhe knew herſelf | 
innocent, yet to her mamma it appeared other- 
wiſe, or ſhe certainly would not have corrected 
her. And in the inſtance of tearing her frock, 
though Miſs Keprlow might not do it for the 
purpoſe, ſtill ſhe was undoubtedly playing and run- 
ning about, and pefhaps her mamma might not 
like ſuch kind of play, becauſe it is always likely 
to occaſion ſuch accidents. And cloaths colt 2 + 
great deal of money, which children are ſeldom 
apt to think of, though their parents may find 
at very neceſſary to make them as careful of them 
as poſſible. Thus perhaps if you knew all the 
circumſtances, and how much Mrs. Kepthoww may 
have deſired her daughters not to engage in thoſe 
ſports which are likely to tear and dirt their 
cloaths, you might find ſhe was not ſo much to 
blame. There is an old ſaying you know, that 
«© One party always make their cauſe appear good 
till the other is heard:” That is, there are 
many little circumſtances, that may render a 
perſon blameable, which by being omitted to 
to be told, will make-it appear as if they were 
perfectly innocent, and the fault on the other 
fide. But let the other perſon tell his ſtory, 
and the caſe will be found greatly different, and 
the blame may then juſtly fall on thoſe who at 
firſt ſeemed perfect. Thus was Mrs. Kepiloaw to 
relate the affair of whipping her child, ſhe might 
perhaps 
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perhaps ſhew very clearly, that ſhe deſerved it; 
She might allow that ſhe could not help the ac- 
cidext, but that ſhe behaved ſaucily when ſpoke 
to about it, and that was the cauſe for which 
ſhe puniſhed her. But at any rate, my love, and 
let the affair be as 1t would, you ſhould have 
endeavoured to have excuſed; inſtead of con- 
condemning her mother. Bleſſed are the peace 


»akers,” you know. But the way to make peace 


between contending parties, is not by intirely 
fiding with thoſe who tell us their grievances 3 
but by ſtriving to reconcile them to their adver- 
ſaries, by repreſenting their aten, and interpretting 
their <vords in the moſt favorable manner they 


will admit. I doubt not, my dear, but when 


you come to reflect on theſe things, you will agree 
to the juſtice of what I ſay, and on any other 
occaſion that may preſent itſelf, endeavour to do 
as I have adviſed. I have, according to my 
uſual method, run this letter to a prodigious 
length; but when once I begin to converſe 
with my beloved girl, I know not when to leave 
off, eſpecially as ſhe tells me ſhe finds pleaſure 
and advantage from my letters. But leſt I ſhould 


quite tire your patience, I will haſten to con- 
clude, and ſubſcribe myſelf as ever, 


Your moſt affetionate Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE, 
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Mrs. BARTLATE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


I I thought my Harriot had ſufficiently re- 
covered the fatigue of reading my laſt un- 


merciful long letter, I would begin another, as 


I did not in that ſpeak to all thoſe ſubjects which 
your letter led to, and which certainly required 


ſome notice, and greater marks of civility, than 


to be paſſed over in ſilence. And the firſt which 
through forgetfulneſs I omitted to obſerve upon, 
is your objection to Miſs Cr9/5's name. I confeſs 


TI do not think it the moſt pleaſing ane J ever 


heard; but as at preſent names are only uſed to diſ- 
tinguiſh one perſon from another, and not as for- 


merly, expreſſive of their good or bad qualities; 


I ſhould not entertain a worſe opinion of a perſon 
upon account of the name they might happen to 
be called by: and I think my Harriet paid no 


compliment to her underſtanding, when for a mo- 
ment ſhe could be leſs pleaſed with her play- 
fellow, than if her name had been any other. I 
once knew a lady whoſe name was Fixen, (a very 
diſagreeable epithet for any woman to be known 


by) but ſo far was her name from being charac- 
teriſtic of her conduct, that I believe ſhe took 


more 
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more pains with herſelf, than the otherwiſe would 
have done, to acquire a conſtant gentleneſs, and 
{weetneſs of manners. Would it not then have 
been highly abſurd, as well as wnjuf, for any to 
be prejudiced againſt her, upon account of her 
ugly /ounaing name? I doubt not your own ſenſe 
will convince you, how extremely *diculous it is 
to let your opinion be biaſed by ſuch trivial cir- 


cumſtances. There are ſome people in the world 


who ſuffer themſelves to be ſo much guided by 
ſuch kind of events, as often not only to judge 
very uncharitably of others, but alſo deprive them- 
ſelves of much comfort and happineſs they might 


otherwiſe enjoy. Of this claſs I reckon all thoſe 


who venture inftantly to pronounce, upon the firſt 
appearance of a perſon, how far they are deſery- 
ing of eſteem, and pretend from their counte- 
nance, to diſcern what kind of temper and diſpo- 
fition they are of. A very falſe and erroneous 
method indeed. Since oftentimes, under the moſt 
pleaſing appearance lurks the ve of hearts; 
whilſt behind a forbidding and plain countenance, 
may be hid every virtue that is great and noble. 
This is a truth which is very difficult to perſuade 
young people the belief of. Unexperienced in the 
ways of the world, they are apt to ſuppoſe every 
thing to be in reality what it appears. And if 


they behold a form adorned with ſmiles and beauty, 


they are not to be perſuaded, that moroſeneſs and 
L 3 deformity 
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deformity are lodged within. Neither when they 
ſee a diſpleaſing countenance, do they well know 


how to ſuppoſe, the ind can be leſs exceptionable 
than the body. But ſo very far is this from be- 
ing the real caſe, that I am quite aſtoniſhed how 
people who have had any experience in the world, 
can continue to judge in fo ridiculous and wrong 
a manner, The reaſon muſt be, that though they 
encreaſe in years, yet they will not take the pains 
to profit by what they ſee, or endeavour to en- 
creaſe in wvi/aom; and without ſtriving to do that, 
though they live to the age of Metbuſelab, they 
will be as ignorant and fooliſh as a child. For 


it is not length of life will make a perſon wiſe, 


unleſs they endeavour to remember and profit from 
what they ſee. Neither will reading the beſt or 


moſt learned books, ever be of any advantage to 


us, without we apply them to our/elves, and try 
as much as poſhble, to practice what they recom- 
mend, You, my dear girl, I know have ſenſe 
enough to follow the advice given you by your 


friends; but unleſs you did do ſo, what would be 


the uſe of our troubling ourſelves to write, or you to 


read our letters; for neither converſation, letters, or 
books, can be of any ſervice to thoſe, who will not 
_ themſelves try to remember, and grow better by 


them. But young as you are, I am ſure you can 
recollect ſome inſtances, where neither names, or 


outward appearances give any juſt idea of the 
CR perſons, 
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perſons, or tempers they belong to. What now 
can carry a more odeous ſound than the name of 
Cheatem ? and yet where is a better, or more honeſt 
man to be found than Mr. Chheatem, with whom 
you are well acquainted? or whoſe humanity, 
kindneſs, and goodneſs of temper can exceed that 


of Mr. White's? And yet, was he to be judged 


by his countenance alone, what could be ſuppoſ- 
ed, but that he was croſs, /urly, and unfriendly. 


Your favorite Miſs Right likewiſe, as well as my 


friend Mrs. Peace, would neither of them from 
their perſons, be ſuppoſed to be ſo far ſuperior to 


the generality of the world, as their interior qua- 


hfications do indeed render them, Neither from 
Miſs Twi/'s beautiful and engaging appearance, 
could one have expected that wicked and diſobe- 
dient ſpeech ſhe made about ſtriking her mamma, 


if ſhe was to dare to beat her. You might well 
all be aſtoniſhed when you heard it. I am ſure 


I was at the account of it. To ſay no parent 
ought to puniſh a child is ſurely moſt ridiculous, 


ſince it is the duty of every parent to uſe all law- _ 
ful methods to make their children good and vir- 
tuous; and if they are of ſuch ſtubhorn obſtinate 


diſpoſitions as will not be perſuaded to what 1s 
right by gentle and kind treatment, it 1s then 
highly fit and neceſſary that ſevere means ſhould 


be made uſe of. And whatever Miſs Tavif may 


at preſent think upon the ſubject, in my opinion 
| = her 
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her parents are much more blameable than Miſs 
Keptlow's: ſince fo far are they from correcting 
any errors the may be guilty of, that on the con- 
trary, by their unjuſtifiable indulgence they en- 

courage her in naughtineſs. The laſt time I was 
| at your grand-mamma's I went with her to Mrs, 
j Feriſi's, and Miſs Sophia choſe to entertain her- 
ſelf with drawing faces and dogs upon the paper 


of the room between the flowers. Her mamma 
ſeveral times deſired her to leave off, and at laſt 
made her ſet down by her, which ſhe did ſcream- 
ing and crying to ſuch a degree, that we could 
not hear one another ſpeak, At laſt her papa 
came in, upon which ſhe redoubled her cries, and 
roared louder if poſſible than before. He imme- 
diately enquired into the cauſe of her grief, and 

hearing what it was, Pough! ſaid he, is that all! F 
what great harm would ſhe do the paper? be- 
hides, if ſhe ſpoiled it, ſhe had better do that 
than make herſelf ſick with crying, and ſpoil her 
aun pretty face. He then gave her his own pen- 
cil, telling her at the ſame time not to mind what 
ber mamma ſaid, but divert herſelf as ſhe pleaſed. 
She then dried up her tears, and returned to 
the ſame miſchievous employment. Her mamma 
only ſmiled and ſaid, *©* Sophia will be /ozled.” 

I thought ſo too, but had ſhe been my daughter, [ 

I could not ſo eaſily have ſuffered her to have been | 
ſo; Her ſpeech therefore which ſounded fo dread- 
tuily 


3 
fully ditobedzent, in juſtice demands more our 
pity than reſentment; ſince it is not ſo much the 
poor girl's fault as her parents, for not teaching 
her better, and convincing her that they had a 
right, and ought to puniſh her if naughty. A- 


gain having reached the bottom of my paper, 


reminds me that it is high time to releaſe my 
beloved girl from the tedious grave lectures of 


Her afefionute Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE. 
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LETTER Mun. 
Miſs SxAMokE to Mrs. BARTLATE. 


WISH, my dear Ma'am, you would not ſay 
ſo much about tiring me with your letters; 
for the oftener I have them, and the longer 


they are, I like it ſo much the better; and I 


am ſadly afraid, ſince you fay ſo much about it, 


that ſometimes you make them ſhorter than you 
need, for fear I ſhould be tired of them, which 
indeed I never am, nor ever can be. I have 
been wondering for this long while that I have 
not heard from my mamma, and never recollect- 
ed till 25 morning that I owe her a letter, which 

I dare 
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7 dare ſay is the reaſon I have not had any from 
her ; for ſhe told me before I came here, that 
ſhe ſhould not have time to write to me oftener 
than I did to her; but ſhe would make time to 
anſwer as many letters as I ſhould fend her. I 
am fo ſorry I have made this miſtake, for ſhe 
will think I have quite forgot her, and don't 
want to Hear from her, and now I have no time 
to ſend, as I am to go home the day after to- 
morrow. I am going out preſently with my grand- 
mamma to dine at a Mrs. Pope's; but I muit juſt 
tell you firſt, that I have ſeen Miſs Kepzlowes 
again; and their mamma was very angry about 
the frock, but ſhe did not puniſh her any other 
way, than by making her fit till, and go with- 
out her dinner till ſhe had mended it ; which was 
not till paſt five in the afternoon; and ſhe began 
it when firſt ſhe went to work in the morning. 
I 4 think Mrs. Keptloao muſt be a very croſs un- 
_ reaſonable woman; but I will zor tell her daugh- 
ters ſo again. I am ſure I am much obliged to 
you for your kind advice about that, as well as | 
every thing elſe, and about Miſs Creß's name. 
What you ſay 1s certainly true, and zames and 
Faces can have no effect upon the tempers of peo- 
ple; it is very filly therefore to think about them: 
indeed I don't think my own papa looks very 
handſome, or good-humoured ; his forehead al- 
ways ſeems to frown a little, and his lips don't 
look 
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look ſmiling, but I am ſure he is very good-na- 
tured, and always kind and obliging to every 
body, as well as to his children; my grand-mamma 
{aid yeſterday, he was one of the beſt men ſhe 
ever knew; ſo to be ſure it is very wrong to 
judge of people by their faces, and ſtill more ſo 
by their names. I wonder whether, when I am 
a woman, I ſhall ever have any thoughts ſo ſtrong 
of my own, as not to change them, when you 
or my mamma tell me I had better; for I am 
ſure at preſent, let my opinion be what it will in 
my own head, the moment you ſay any thing 
againſt it, I quite change it, and think juſt as 
you do: and I like to do fo, becauſe then I know 
I am right; for I don't believe you ever do any 
thing wrong. But | hear my grand-mamma call- 
ing for me, and it would be aoreng not to go, 
21 muſt conclude myſelf, 


Your moft dutiful Niece, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE, 


DIALOGUE 


E10 
MAMMA, HARRIOT, and BETSEY. 


| BETSEY. 

OU fay, Harricz, you are glad you are come 
home, why I thought you liked being at 
my grand-mamma's ? 

HaRRIOT. So I did very much; but for all 
that I am glad to ſee you, and wy papa, and mam- 
ma, and Tom again, 

BeTs:y, I am ſure it was a 1 ching of 
you not to write to us oftener. Vou know I am 


going to ſtay with my aunt ſoon, and then I won't 


write to you : but let you wonder, as I have done, 


what you were doing, and where you were go? 


ing ; and then you will ſee how you like to be 
ſerved ſo. | | 
Mau MA. Indeed Harriet has uſed us both 
ſhamefully, as you ſay ; but if you did not like 
it, my dear, you ſhould not for that reaſon ſerve 
her the ſame, that will not be kind: we ſhould 
never, becauſe we have been uneaſy ourſelves, with 
to place others in the ſame ſtate cf ſuffering z 
ſuch retaliation, though in the ſmalleſt inftances, 
18 wer far from right, it diſcoy ers an unpleaſing 
diſpoſition, 
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diſpoſition, and ſuch as I ſhould be very ſorry 
for either of my girls to poſſeſs. If others have 
been guilty of an error towards us, we fhould 
endeavour to convince them of it by a difference 
in our behaviour, and by letting them ſee, how 
far ſuperior our conduct is to theirs. And a ge- 
nerous mind (ſuch as I am ſure Beſſey is your 
ſiſter's) will be much ſooner moved by ſuch treat- 
ment, than by the methods you are propoſing. 
But in the preſent inftance, you know Harriot 
has already apologized for her omiſſion, and like- 
wiſe told you how much her time was taken up 
with your grand-mamma, I don't think therefore, 
my love, it was quite good-natured of you to ſpeak 
in that manner to her, 


Bersey. Well! I wont fay fo any more, Ma'am, 


I will write to you Harriot; but now you are at 


home I am ſure you will have time to anſwer all 
my letters; and I like anſwers ve. But now 
do tell us ſome more about Maſter Shepherds, and 

Miſs Bentlys, and Miſs Twiſts, and Miſs I don't 
| know who's. You was going before breakfaſt to tell 
us ſomething about Maſs Pope 3 do pray begin 
again and tell us now. 

HARRIOT. I was going tell you, chat I don't 
think that Miſs Pope, or her brother either, have 


much ſenſe; but I want to hear what my mamma 
thighs about it. 


M MAuMA. 
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Mamma. Pray, my dear, let us hear what 
they ſaid or did that you thought ſo fooliſh. 
HarriorT. I will tell you, Ma'am. After tea 
we went to play by ourſelves, and very merry 
we were, till we heard a noiſe of mice or rats 


behind the wainſcot. I did not take any notice 


of them, till Miſs Pope ſtopt ſhort in the middle 
of her play, and aſked me if I heard them? I 
ſaid yes, and told her to go on with what ſhe 
was about (which was crying forfeits ;) but ſhe 


ſaid ſhe was fo frightened ſhe could play no more, 


I ſaid, I was ſure it was only mice that made 
the noiſe, and begged her to go on. She then 


ſaid, ſhe was ſure it was rats and not mice. Well 


(faid I) and if it is rats, do you think they will 


eat you? No, ſhe replied, I don't think they 


will eat me, but it is very unlucky to hear them, 
it is a ſign ſomebody will be fick or die. I 
then laughed at her for thinking, that beeauſe the 
rats made a noiſe, any body would be fick or 
die, But ſhe and her brother both ſaid they were 
ſure of it, for 1t was very unlucky, and her 
mamma always ſaid ſo too; and they all took 
notice, that the night before their little brother 
Sam died, the rats made a very great noiſe, And 
another time they heard them, in two days 


time their aunt was dead; and at another 
time ſhe herſelf had a very bad cold after- 


wards : and a great many things beſides had 
happened 


6 
happened t6 convince them that they were cer - 
tainly very unlucky creatures. So I ſaid I could 
not underſtand how their making a noiſe could do 
any harm, neither did I believe it did. She 
then ſaid, ſhe thought I was very wicked not to be- 
lieve what was ſo certain. She would not play 
any more afterwards, and we ſoon returned to 
the company. | 

MAMMA. I don't wonder, my dear, you ſhould 
conclude they have not much ſenſe, for I am 
ſure I have but a bad opinion of your's, if you 
could ſuppoſe they had; and if their mother is 
of the ſame ridiculous opinion, I think ſhe may 

with great juſtice be added to the number, 
Hanxkfior. What then! you don't believe there 
is any thing in it, Ma'am? I did not think 
you would, | | 

Mamma, Believe there is any thing wnlucty 
in rats making a noiſe! J ſhould be ſorry indeed, 
if I did; and ſhould think myſelf both very fool- 
7/þ and very wicked, For in the firſt place, are 
they not little lively nimble creatures, that are 
continually running about from one room and 
place to another? and how is it poſſible they 
ſhould move quick behind the wainſcot, and 
throw down little pieces of mortar (as they do' 
with their feet) from the wall and not make a 
noiſe? They frequently alſo make a great noiſe 
with their teeth, trying to gnaw their way through 
M 2 from 
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from one place to another, and in this reſpect I 
do think them unlucky, as they do great damage 
to a houſe, and eat up the cheeſe and butter, 
and whatever elſe they can find, But to think, 
becauſe we happen to hear them when they move, 
any body will be /e and die is the moſt abſurd 
arguing that can be. For whether Miſs Pope 
hears them or not, (if the houſe has rats in it) ſhe 
may depend upon it they move and run about 
every day and night of their lives, and therefore 
by that rule, ſome of the family would be ſick | 
and die every day, I do not ſay her brother 
might not die the day after ſhe heard them, but 
ſhe may be wery ſure the rats had nothing to 
do with his death, and he would have died juſt 
the ſame, though the rats had been perfectly 
quiet, or the family ſlept ſound and not heard them. 
I ſhould like to know how far their influence ex- 
tends; for ſhe not only thinks they are unlucky 
to thoſe perſons who live in the /ame houſe with 
them, but to people at a dance; as her aunt's 
death, which they did not hear of till zavo days 
after the rats had made a noiſe, ſhe ed 
attributes to them. 

 Harxzior. No, Ma'am, ſhe don't attribute 
her aunt's or brother's death to them: ſhe don't 
think the rats filled them; only their making a 
noiſe is a ſign, ſhe ſays, that ſomebody 75 . 
to die. 

1 


i | 
Mamma. Does ſhe believe that God (by whoſe 
appointment people are both born and die) makes 
uſe of ſuch wermin as rats by way of prophets 
to foretell his will? And if he thought proper 
to declare when a perſon ſhould die, would he 
(can ſhe ſuppoſe) not employ ſome more noble 
and intelligent method than rats making a noiſe 
as they run about, or play behind the wainſcot ? 
Whoever can believe ſuch ridiculous nonſenſe plainly, 
prove that they have never given themſelves the 
trouble to conſult either reaſon or ſcripture : for 
if they would but aſk their reaſon, they could 
never ſuppoſe that the Lord Almighty, who has 
all things and all men at his command, would 
let rats, which can ncither ſpeak or underſtand, 
be the meſſengers of his divine will And if he 
thought it neceſſary to give notice of a perſon's 
approaching death, is it IiAely that he ſhould do 
it in ſuch a manner as to leave it uncertain | 
20% it is that ſhall die? or whether it is only a 
cold or a cough that ſomebody in the houſe ſhall 
have ? Do you think, my dears, that it ſeems 
_ conſiſtent with a God of infinite wiſdom to act 
after this manner? 1 | 
Harxrior, No, Ma'am, I cannot ſay I do. 
I did not think when Miſs and Maſter Pepe ſaid 
ſo, that it could be true. 
Mamma, I hope you did not, my love; I 
I ſhould be ſorry if you believe ſuch things fo 
„ contrary 


iin 


contrary to all ſenſe and reaſon, becauſe a little 


filly child told you fo. 


BeTs:Y. But Mrs, Pope believes it too, Har- 
riot ſays. 


Mamma. T hen Mrs, Pope muſt be moſt dread- 


fully ignorant indeed; and I fear ſhe has either 
not read, or elſe not attended to what the Bible 
teaches, otherwiſe ſhe would have learned that it 
is very wzicked to believe ſuch ſort of things. 
 BeTsEY., Does the Bible ſay we muſt not 
mind the noiſe of rats ? | 

| Mamma. The Bible does not directly ſay 
thoſe words, but it ſtrictly commands us not to 
go to Witches or Wizards (people who pretend to 
foretell what is to happen) or believe any thing 
they ſay. And if we are not to credit any body 
when they pretend to know thoſe things which God 
has not thought proper to reveal, much leſs are we 
to think that rats and ſuch kind of animals are 


endowed by God, with the power of diſcloſing 


| hidden events. Had Mrs. Pope attended to the 
ſcriptures, ſhe would have found, that ſince the 
days of our Saviour, and his immediate Apoſtles, 
the ſpirit of prophecy has totally ceaſed. And 


can ſhe ſuppoſe that God would withdraw it 
from men, and confer it on beafts and reptiles? Or if 


he did chuſe to make them his miniſters, would 
he let them deliver their meſſage in ſuch an o- 
ſecure unintelligible manner, taat no one ſhall be 


able 


i 
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able to know what they meant at the time of 
hearing them ; but be obliged to wait till the event 
cleared up what they were ſent for? No, my 
dears, believe me, our God is too wiſe and mer- 


ciful to act after ſo abſurd a manner. He does 


not wiſh to ſee his creatures unhappy 3 and if 


ever he ſuffers them to be ſa, it is to promote 


ſome wiſe and good end. But no good end could 
it poſſibly promote, to terrify them with the ap- 
prehenſion of ſome approaching evil, without ei- 
ther letting them know avhat that evil was to 
be, or how they might eſcape it, The Almigh- 


ty, my loves, you may aſſure yourſelves, acts not 


in vain, And ſuppoſing (what is bighly ridiculous 
to ſuppoſe) that rats did make a noiſe before any 
thing unfortunate happened, yet what would be 


| the ½% of that, unleſs they told you how to pre- 


vent it? Can it be ſuppoſed that God does ap- 
point ſuch things, for no end but to make people 


miſerable with the apprehenſion of ſome evil gor 


ing to befall them? Or if he does za: appoint 
them, can rats by their own wiſdom foreſee and 
foretell death, ficineſs, and misfortunes # 

HaRRIOT. I am glad I have mentioned this 
affair of Miſs Pope to you Ma'am, for though I 
did not believe it before, Kill what you have faid 
will make me more certain for the future that 
fuch things are only nonſenſe. 


ReTSEVY. 


„ 10 

Berstkr. I remember once Peggy ſaid ſhe did 

not like to ſee bats fly cloſe to the windows, 

for they were unlucky; did ſhe mean the ſame 
as rats are: do they make any noiſe? 

Mamma: I don't know that they make any 


#0j/e, but ſome people think their flying by a 


houſe is as bad, as other fooliſh people do the 


Noiſe of rats : and the hooting of owls, and the found 


of cuckows have by others been thought equally 
dreadful. But the folly and abſurdity is juſt the 
ſame, whether it is a ret, a bat, an vw!, a curkowy, 
or any other. Beat, bird, or reptile, we ſuppoſe to 
be an omen of either good or evil. Giving heed 


to ſuch kind of things is called /aperftition, and 


in my opinion is a kind of idolatry, as it is ſup- 
poſing them to be poſſeſſed of a degree of wiſ- 
dom and knowledge belonging only to God. Peggy, 
perhaps, may not be ſo much to blame as ſome 
people are upon this account : for as ſhe cannot read, 
conſequently has never been able to ftudy the 
ſcriptures : and her father and mother, as igno- 
rant as herſelf, might themſelves believe and teach 
her to do the ſame; that bats flying by the win- 


dows is a ſign of ſome misfortune ; without con- 


fidering, that it is the nature of them to fly back- 
wards and forwards near where they have built 
neſts, which is generally about old houſes, and 
other buildings. Thoſe people therefore who live 
near them, could never be free from trouble, if 

their 


/ 
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their flying by them was a proof they were to 
have it. Never therefore, my dear girls, for a 
ſingle moment ſuffer yourſelves to be alarmed by 
any ſuch kind of ſuperſtitious nonſenſe; and if 
ever you meet any body weak enough to pay 
any regard to it, you may fafely conclude, 
that they muſt either be defective in /en/e and un- 
derſtanding; or elſe very illiterate, and ſhamefully 
unacquainted with the word of God, Had they 
attended to that as they ought to do, they would 
have learned, that the Almighty never makes ule 
of ſuch means to publiſh his will; but if at any 
time he wanted to acquaint g perſon (any other 
way than by ſickneſs) of their approaching death, 
he did not do it by birds, rats, or unintelligible 
Sounds and noiſes, but ſent a clear open meſſage 
to them by one of his prophets, ſaying, Thoy 
ſhalt die and not live,” And throughout the 
whole ſcriptures we ſhall never find any other kind 
of warning given them. The ſcriptures, my dears, 
are written for our example and our learning; 
and if we forſake them, and chuſe to follow the 
follies of our own fancies, and be guided by rats 
and birds, we prove ourſelves unworthy of the 
. care God hath ſhewn of us, and muſt expect ta 
be puniſhed for ſuch /n. 
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